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F'TER a comfortable 
night in “LUVISCA” 
Pyjamas—the usual “tub.” 
Then, into a trim and easy 


fitting “LUVISCA” Shirt 
(and Collar to match). 
These stylish, splendidly 
made garments have 
created a vogue of comfort 
that lasts. All the luxury 
of silk, with longer, better 
wear—at much less cost. 











<— SHIRTS 
PYJAMAS SOFT COLLARS 


are clean, cool & comfortable. 








SOLD BY LEADING HOSIERS, | os 
OUTFITTERS AND STORES. | 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write COURTAULDS, Ltd. ‘ag 


(Dept. 132M), 16, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, 


for name of your nearest retailer and descriptive literature. 
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London Amusements. 








MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 








ADELPHI. Mon., Wed., Sat., 2.30. “ MR. CINDERS.” LYRIC, Hammersmith. Wed., Sat., 2.30. LA VIE PARISIENNE. 
APOLLO. Thurs. & Sat., at 2.30 “ LITTLE ACCIDENT.” ST. JAMES’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. * FAME.” 
DRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30 THE NEW MOON. SAVOY. Mon., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. JOURNEY’S END. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. LADIES, PLEASE! SHAFTESBURY. May 15, at 2.30. PERSONS UNKNOWN. 
FORTUNE. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. AREN'T WE ALL? STRAND. Wed. & Sat., at 2.30. THE SHADOW OF THE EAST. 
GAIETY. Tues & Fri., 2.30 “ LOVE LIES.” VAUDEVILLE. Mon., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. “ COO-EE!” 
CARRICK. Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30 “ THE LADY WITH A LAMP.” WINTER CARDEN. Wed., Sat., 2.30. FUNNY FACE. 
HIPPODROME. Weds., Thurs., Sats., 2.30. “ THE FIVE O'CLOCK CIRL.” WYNDHAM'S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. MARINERS. 
LONDON PAVILION. Tues., Thurs., 2.30. “WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 

THEATRES. THEATRES. 
ADELPHI. Ger. 6622 A New Musical Comedy ‘*“MR. CINDERS.”’ SAVOY. EVGs., 850. MATS., MON., THURS., SAT., 2.30. Temple Bar 88eé. 


EVG: MON., WED., SAT., 2.50. BINNIE HALE. BOBSY HOWES. 


‘The best musical show for years.""—Daily Express. 


APOLLO. (Gerr. 6970 EVGS., 8.30. MATS., THURS. & SAT., 2 


LYNNE OVERMAN in “LITTLE ACCIDENT.” 


INUOUS LAUGHTER SUCCEssS.”- 


Daily Sketch. 


cya 


DRURY LANE, (Temple Bar 7171.) EVGS., 6.15. Mats., Wed., Sat., at 
“THE NEW 


EVELYN LAYE, 


Musical Play. 


MOON.” A Romantic 
GENE GERRARD, HOWETT WORSTER 


DUKE OF YORK’S. (Ger. 0313.) EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
LADIES, PLEASE! or THESE FEW ASHES. 
OWEN NARES. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., 2.30. 


AREN'T WE ALL? 


PHYLLIS 


Temple Bar 7373-4.) 


FORTUNE 


ELLIS JEFFREYS, FRANK CELLIER DARE 


EVENINGS, at 8 MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 





EVENINGS, 8.15 Mats., Tues. and Fri., 2.0. 


Gerr. 2780 
“*LOVE LIES.”’ 


LADDIE CLIFF. STANLEY LUPINO. 
Madge Elliott, Cyril Ritchard, Connie Emerald. 


GAIETY. 
A New Musical Play. 





GARRICK. (Gerr. 915 
“THE LADY WITH A LAMP.” 


By Reginald Berkeley. 


, 8.15 (Ex. Mons.). Wed., Thurs. and Sat. 2.0 





HIPPODROME, London. (Ger. 0650.) 


Evenings, at 8.15 Mats., Weds., Thurs. & Sats., at 2H. 


“THE FIVE O’CLOCK GIRL.” 


ERNEST TRUEX. GEORGE GROSSMITH. 
HERMIONE BADDELEY. URSULA JEANS. JEAN COLIN. 





EVENINGS, 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Thurs., 2.0 


1929 REVUE 


LONDON PAVILION. 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S 


“WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 





LYRIC Hammersmith 
LA VIE PARISIENNE. Music by 


Produced by Nigel Playfair Matinees, 


Riverside 3012 EVENINGS, at 8.15 
Offenbach. 


Wed., Sat., 2.0 





Gerr. 3903.) EVGS., 8.30. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 


ST. JAMES'S. 
GERALD du MAURIER in ‘“‘ FAME.” 


Cathleen Nesbitt, Nora Swinburne, Nigel Bruce, Frank Vosper. 


** JOURNEY’S END.” 
“ LONDON’S FINEST PLAY.”—Daily Telegraph. 
SHAFTESBURY, (Ger. 6666. “WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
PERSONS UNKNOWN by EDGAR WALLACE 


First Matinee, May 15th, at 2.30, and every Thursday and Wednesday. 














ST. MARTIN’S. (Ger 1243.) EVGS., at 615, MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.00 


“77 PARK LANE.” 
HUCH WAKEFIELD and MARION 


By Walter Hackett 


LORNE. 
A® 


STRAND. (Ger. 3830.) EVENINGS, 8.00. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.50. 


THE SHADOW OF THE EAST. 
FRANKLIN DYALL. 6. MARY MERRALL. 


J. Warmington. Cicely Jones. 





VAUDEVILLE. EVENINGS, 
**COO-EE!” 
“AN EXCELLENT TONIC.”—Daily Sketch. 


at 830. MATS., MON., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 


Dorothy Dickson, Billy Bennett, Stanley Holloway. 





WINTER GARDEN. 
FRED ASTAIRE, ADELE 


(Holborn 8881.) FUNNY FACE 


ASTAIRE, and LESLIE HENSON. 
Matinees, Wed. & Sat., at 2.30. 


Evenings, at 8.15. 


WYNDHAM’S. (Reg. 3028.) 
MARINERS by Clemence Dane. 
SYBIL THORNDIKE and LEWIS CASSON. 











EVENINGS, 8.00. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. 








VARIETIES. 


GOLISEUM Charing Cross. (Ger. 7540.) Daily at 2.0 and 8. 
Week commencing May 6th. HOUSTON SISTERS; CEDRIC HARDWICKE & 
CO.; JOE & HARRY KELSO; LOLA MENZELI; MURIEL GEORGE & 
ERNEST BUTCHER; STANLEY HOLLOWAY. 











CINEMAS. 








EMPIRE, Leicester Square. Continuous, Noon—ll p.m. Suns. 6.0—1l1 p.m. 
BUSTER KEATON in 
“SPITE MARRIAGE.” 
FARRELL MACDONALD in “RILEY THE COP.” 
PICCADILLY. (Regent 4506.) 


DAILY, 2.30, 6 & 8.50. SUNDAYS, 6 and 8.30. 
SEE and HEAR and MARVEL at “NOAH’S ARK" 
With 


and All Star Variety including JUNE. Vitaphone. 





REGAL. Marble Arch. 
DAVEY LEE Talking and Singing in 
“SONNY BOY.” 
JOHN BARRYMORE talking in 
“THE LION AND THE MOUSE.” 


(Paddington 9911.) 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. (Holborn 3703.) 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, New Programme, 6 to 10.80.) 


May 6th, 7th & 8th. JACK HOLT in “THE WATER HOLE”; MABEL 
POULTON & Robin Irvine in “ PALAIS DE DANSE,” etc. 

May 9th, 10th & 11th. NORMA SHEARER & Ralph Forbes in “‘ TRELAWNEY 
OF THE WELLS”; LYA DE PUTTI in “ BY MUTUAL CONSENT,” ete. 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


LTHOUGH the new American proposals for naval 
disarmament have met with general approval, the 
welcome accorded to them is still disappointingly 
vague and hesitating. Curiously enough, the most dis- 
cordant note comes from Japan, where there is a ten- 
dency to insist that any discussion must be preceded 
by an agreement that the 5: 5: 8 ratio shall not apply 
to cruisers. This seems to be inconsistent both with 
Japan’s actual financial and strategical position and 
with the attitude of the Japanese delegates at the 
Three-Power Conference. It is extremely unlikely that 
Japan would, in fact, press her opposition to the point 
of wrecking any agreement arrived at by the other naval 
Powers. Clearly the most important factor is the atti- 
tude of Great Britain, to whom the elasticity of the 
proposals offers an unprecedented opportunity of recon- 
ciling the requirements of her peculiar position with the 
American doctrine of a mathematical formula based on 
** relative ’’ needs. It is satisfactory, therefore, so far 
as it goes, that Mr. Baldwin has specifically endorsed 
Mr. Gibson’s declaration that reduction, and not merely 
limitation, of armaments is the goal to be aimed at, 
and has welcomed Mr. Gibson’s suggestions as ‘* very 
helpful and full of promise.” 
+ * * 
This, however, is not enough. Mr. Baldwin went 
on to say that he could not discuss details until the 
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United States Government felt that the time had come 
to give concrete form to their proposals. It is clear, 
however, that President Hoover and Mr. Gibson do not 
contemplate laying down a hard-and-fast formula for 
acceptance. They have done their part in abandoning 
the too rigid formula put forward by the United States 
at the Three-Power Conference, and are willing and 
anxious to discuss any detailed suggestions that may 
facilitate agreement. Now the actual formula by which 
tonnage and other factors are to be evaluated, must 
inevitably involve technical examination by experts; 
and naval and military experts have shown themselves 
skilful in translating policy into formule. The policy, 
however, is a matter for Governments. What we re- 
quire from Mr. Baldwin is a definite statement that 
Britain accepts, as America has done, as a basis of 
discussion, the French proposal to assign a total ton- 
nage to each nation, to divide this total among cate- 
gories of ships by specified tonnages, and to allow 
certain categories to be increased by an agreed per- 
centage withdrawn from other categories; taking 
account in estimating equivalent naval values of other 
factors besides displacement tonnage, such as age, unit 
displacement, and calibre of guns. So much needs to 
be said at once; any further step might better be left 
until after the General Election. 
* * - 

While Mr. Gibson’s statement continues to 

dominate all discussion of disarmament, the Prepara- 
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tory Commission at Geneva has been engaged in the 
consideration of Land and Air armaments. So far as 
Land armaments are concerned, the chief feature of 
the discussions was the withdrawal, by both Great 
Britain and the United States, of their objection to the 
exclusion of trained reservists from limitation. -Lord 
Cushendun made it clear that the British Government 
still considered their objection valid, and reserved their 
right to advocate the abolition of conscription at a later 
stage in the process of disarmament. The two things 
probably go together ; for if conscription is maintained, 
reservists can be limited only by some such very un- 
popular expedient as the ballot. It is extremely 
doubtful, in spite of the unpopularity of military ser- 
vice in France, whether the French and some other 
Governments would, at present, consent on any terms 
to abolish conscription ; but it is one of the unfortunate 
legacies of the Anglo-French Compromise, that the 
British objection has been waived almost without dis- 
cussion. It remains to be seen whether France and her 
supporters will agree to such restrictions on material 
as would nullify, to some extent, the ill effects of the 
concession. 
* * ~ 

A German proposal for prohibiting aerial bombard- 
ment met with almost unanimous opposition at 
Geneva. This seems to have been based largely on the 
idea that restrictions on any particular form of warfare 
lay outside the scope of the Commission. Lord 
Cushendun, however, used the argument that such pro- 
hibitions were shown to be of little value, because the 
Hague Conventions of 1907 were broken in the last 
war. This argument is obviously fallacious. Even in 
the event of a war breaking out in defiance of the 
League, the League machinery and the closer associa- 
tion of the United States with world politics will give 
a force to neutral protests against violations of the laws 
of war, incomparably greater than they have possessed 
in the past. It is therefore an excellent thing that 
Lord Cushendun was able to announce—rather incon- 
sistently—the ratification by Great Britain and the chief 


British Dominions of the Geneva Protocol of 1925 
against the use of poison gas and bacteriological 
methods of warfare. 

* * * 


The diplomatic Notes on the ** I’m Alone *’ case 
have now been published. They contain no important 
statement or contention by either side which was not 
already known. The Canadian and United States 
Governments are at issue on all the facts and all their 
implications. The tone of the Notes, however, leaves 
nothing to be desired, and it is understood that the 
case will now be remitted for arbitration to two Com- 
missioners, as provided by the Liquor Convention of 
January, 1924. The United States Government has 
already chosen its Commissioner, Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, 
and there could be no better choice. It remains to be 
seen whether a tribunal consisting of Commissioners 
appointed by the interested parties, without a neutral 
umpire, will prove adequate for settling so knotty and 
important a question of international law as the claim 
to import the doctrine of ** hot pursuit ’’ into the terms 
of the Liquor Convention. It is clear, however—and 
that is the point that matters—that the Governments 
concerned are determined to arrive at a settlement by 
friendly means and without diplomatic wrangling. 

. 7 . 

Sir John Simon received a great welcome at the 
Nationa] Liberal Club on Tuesday, on his return from 
India, and he signalized the occasion by making a lively 
and vigorous speec. “1 support of Liberal policy. The 
most striking feature of the situation which he found 
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on his return was, he said, the way in which the Liberal 
Party held the centre of the stage. Everybody else’s 
speeches revolved round Liberal plans for dealing with 
unemployment. Sir Austen Chamberlain, with that 
mastery of original metaphor which was so prominent 
a feature of his platform utterances, described Mr. 
Lloyd George’s programme as “‘ a pill to cure an earth- 
quake ’’--so grave a convulsion requiring more drastic 
remedies; while at the same moment, Mr. Churchill 
was explaining that the issue was so trumpery as to be 
‘* unworthy of the serious attention of an educated 
electorate.”’ It could not be denied, continued Sir 
John Simon, that Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals for 
dealing with unemployment had reached more ears and 
roused more interest than any political message since 
the War. Why? First and foremost, because of the 
driving power, the infectious optimism of the man him- 
self. Secondly, because those proposals were not a flash 
in the pan produced without study or analysis, but 
were deduced from an examination and research, 
laboriously and continuously pursued, such as had 
marked the work of the Liberal Industrial Inquiry 
throughout. Thirdly, because in their crispness and 
confidence they were in refreshing contrast to the dreary 
hopelessness of the Government, and to the vague and 
tepid platitudes of the Labour Party. Itisa great stroke 
of luck for the Liberal Party that Sir John Simon has 
returned in time, and in such good form, for the election 
campaign. 
* * * 

The Labour Party issued an Election Manifesto on 
Tuesday evening. It is an unexciting document, difh- 
cult to summarize because it lacks outstanding features. 
Nationalization is kept very much in the background. 
The coal industry is to be reorganized from top to 
bottom, and **a Labour majority would nationalize 
the mines.’’ (We take this to mean that Labour does 
not hope for an independent majority, and would not 
attempt nationalization without one.) The land must 
** pass under public control,”” but railways and trans- 
port are only to be ‘* reorganized,’’ while committees 
of inquiry into the causes of depression in the cotton 
and iron and steel industries are to be appointed with 
a view to their reorganization. There is a kick at Safe- 
guarding, but no undertaking to repeal protective 
taxes. Taxes on food and other necessaries are, how- 
ever, to be abolished, and the revenue made up by 
increased death duties on large estates and by 
** graduating the income-tax and surtax with a view to 
relieving the smaller, while increasing the contribution 
from the larger, incomes,”’’ and carrying still further 
the differentiation between ‘‘ earned ’’ and ** unearned *’ 


incomes. 
* * * 


As to Unemployment, *‘ Labour will undertake— 
Housing and slum clearance, land drainage and reclam- 
ation, electrification, the reorganization of railways and 
transport, new roads and road and bridge improve- 
ments, afforestation associated with small-holdings, 
training and assistance by agreements with the 
Dominions for those who wish to try their fortunes in 
new lands.’’ An excellent programme, with which no 
Liberal will quarrel. The idea of repealing outright the 
Eight Hours Act and the Trade Unions Act seems to 
have been dropped, though there are references ‘to 
shortening the hours of labour in the coal industry, and 
to the amendment of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts and the Trade Union Law. Other points in the 


Labour programme are the re-establishment of diplo- 
matic and commercial relations with Russia ; the raising 
of the school-leaving age to fifteen; and an extension 
of all the pensions schemes to many classes of persons 
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now excluded. Many timid Conservatives will, doubt- 
less, read with relief that ‘* The Labour Party is neither 
Bolshevist nor Communist. It is opposed to force, 
revolution, and confiscation as means of establishing 
the new social order. It believes in ordered progress 
and in democratic methods.’’ Taken as a whole, it is 
a reasonable but uninspiring programme. 


* + * 


The Interim Report on ‘** The Problem of the Coal 
Industry ’’ by the Economic Committee of the League 
of Nations, which has been published this week 
(Constable, 1s.), is an extremely interesting and valu- 
able, if a decidedly discouraging, document. The 
essential factors in the problem are stated clearly and 
uncompromisingly. The world demand for coal, which 
used to increase at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, 
has been virtually stationary since the war. Produc- 
tive capacity, on the other hand, has grown immensely ; 
and we thus have, as a world phenomenon, a huge 
surplus of productive capacity, which makes for a 
chronic tendency towards over-production and _ price- 
cutting and the depression of labour standards. Each 
producing county has attempted to meet the situation 
by a policy conceived from a purely national stand- 
point—prohibition, subsidies, longer working hours, 
and the like; and the effect has been to increase the 
mischief. ‘‘ The experts we heard,’’ declares the 
Report, ‘* were almost unanimous in regretting, from 
the point of view of the general situation, the existence 
of these artificial and local measures of relief.’’ But 
along the lines of national policy there is not much 
hope of any change. ‘‘ At the same time, most of the 
experts expressed the view, of which we understood the 
force, that, however regrettable such measures of 
partial and local relief may be from the point of view 
of the industry as a whole, in the absence of some 
agreement on policy between the different producing 
countries they are probably inevitable.’’ 


= * * 


Such a situation clearly calls for an international 
remedy; and the Economic Committee proceed to 
survey the various kinds of international action which 
have been suggested. First of all, ‘* international 
agreements between producers.”” The Committee 
record the varying views of their experts in regard to 
the desirability and feasibility of such agreements, 
expressing themselves no definite opinion. But they 
make the following important observation with regard 
to the rédle of the League in any such development :— 

‘““The League in any policy which it supports and 
any procedure which it adopts must obviously be impar- 
tial as between all countries and all classes. This has 
an obvious bearing upon its possible relation to agree- 
ments between producers. If the League took any 
initiative in promoting such agreements it would clearly 
assume a serious responsibility, and any procedure 
designed to secure the association of non-producing 
interests with detailed negotiations between producers 
would be cumbrous and difficult.”’ 

The Committee conclude accordingly—and it is difficult 
to question their conclusion—that the League could 
take no part in initiating or directing producers’ agree- 
ments. Again, it would not be for the League, but for 
the International Labour Office, to promote inter- 
national agreements regarding hours and wages. Thus 
the possible scope for League action is reduced to ‘* the 
removal or reduction of protective measures,”’ i.e., the 
recipe of the World Economic Conference. But the 
tenour of the Report makes it clear that the Economic 
Committee have small hopes of positive achievements 
along those lines, and that they are thinking rather in 
terms of averting the danger of fresh restrictions. 
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General Smuts has lost no time in placing his 
party’s programme before the South African electorate, 
who will have to vote upon it in six months’ time. 
First, he declares that the German trade treaty will 
have to be amended and made compatible with the 
engagements taken with regard to Imperial Preference. 
If his party is returned to power they will endeavour 
to have the treaty amended by negotiation; if that 
proves impossible, they will denounce it. It was not 
possible for General Smuts to speak as definitely on 
a subject so large and complicated as that of the native 
races; what he proposes is that the native franchise 
in the Cape Province shall stand, and that the whole 
question of native rights shall be submitted to a 
national convention. In order to maintain European 
civilization in South Africa, he pledges his party to 
support any sound plan of European immigration. 

* * * 

The Chinese Government, having solved its tariff 
difficulties, has now presented Notes to Great Britain, 
the United States, France, Holland, Norway, and 
Brazil, asking for the opening of negotiations on the 
abolition of extra-territorial rights. The Powers have 
already agreed in principle to the withdrawal of extra- 
territorial privileges when China should have stabilized 
her Government and reformed her judicial system. It 
is unlikely that the Powers will regard this process as 
complete. A number of reformed Courts have, indeed, 
been set up; a number of Chinese judges, with Euro- 
pean degrees in jurisprudence, have been appointed to 
those Courts; Civil and Commercial Codes have been 
drafted on the European model. These, however, are 
not the most essential points. Before the European and 
American Powers abandon their extra-territorial rights, 
they will require to be satisfied that the Chinese 
judiciary are independent of the executive, whether 
central or provincial, and this is, at present, extremely 
doubtful. Even so, there is no reason why the Powers 
should not enter upon the discussion. 

* - * 

European Cabinets do not last long in these days, 
and both Germany and Poland have come under fresh 
administrations during the last fortnight; but with 
very different results. M. Switalski, the new Polish 
Premier, is a politician of the military school, whose 
public career has been little but a close association with 
Marshal Pilsudski, and the other new appointments are 
of the same kind. The new Cabinet has all the charac- 
teristics of the old. In Germany, on the other hand, 
Herr Miiller is at last at the head of a ‘* Grand Coali- 
tion.’’ The new Cabinet, which is an extremely strong 
one, is composed of four Socialists (including the Chan- 
cellor), three members of the Centre Party (including 
an ex-Chancellor, Herr Wirth), two representatives of 
the German People’s Party, and one of the Bavarian 
People’s Party, and one Democrat. 

* * * 

The foundation of a new intellectual and political 
club in Paris is an interesting event, for the prevalence 
of café life there has hitherto rendered such an institu- 
tion unnecessary. The French are not a clubbable 
nation; but Count Karolyi, Mr. Robert Dell, and the 
other founders of the Club de la Rive Gauche hope that 
many Parisians will make of this club, in its beautiful 
eighteenth-century house near the Luxembourg, a 
rendezvous with its visiting members from every 
country. The name of the club suggests a double mean- 
ing, and its prevailing political tone will be Socialist. 
But there will be no spirit of conspiracy among its 
members. It is designed to include ¢ sorts of men and 
women who are interested in the discussion of modern 
problems in art, literature, and politics. 
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IS THERE ANY 
UNEMPLOYMENT ? 
NE of the most instructive features of the 
- ncallnndine about national development is the 
way in which the opponents of an active policy 
have shifted their ground. Only a few months ago the 
favourite line of criticism—it seems almost incredible 
to-day, but it is true—was to assert that there was 
hardly any useful work which public authorities could 
set in hand. When ‘** We Can Conquer Unemploy- 
Its 
place was first taken by an attempt to deride as 


ment *’ appeared, this assertion was abandoned. 


fantastically exaggerated the Liberal claims as to the 
amount such as road 
But this objection had 
only a short life, for the Ministry of Transport officially 


confirmed the Liberal estimates. 


of employment which work 


construction would provide. 


For a time reliance 
was then placed on the ** orthodox Treasury doctrine,”’ 
as expounded by Mr. Churchill, that if the Govern- 
ment spent money on anything it must take it away 
from private industry. But as Ministers themselves 
have admitted that they are sceptical as to whether this 
doctrine is really true, it is not surprising that the 
general public should be unconvinced. Recourse has 
accordingly been had to a new argument, which may 
be shortly summarized as follows: Analyze the unem- 
ployment figures scientifically, and you will find that 
there are only a small number of people who would be 
available for employment under the Liberal plan. 

In this remarkable proposition Ministers evidently 
consider that they have at last found a satisfactory 
rallying ground after their long argumentative retreat. 
Last week Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Baldwin at Bristol, and Mr. Churchill 
From the 
Live Register figure of 1,150,000 unemployed you must 
make all sorts of deductions. You must deduct all the 
women and all the boys and girls. You must deduct 
You must deduct all those 
working on short time, and all those who have been 
unemployed for a short period only. You must deduct 
those unemployed in the distributive trades, and in 
such industries as tailoring and boots and shoes. You 
must make all these deductions, Ministers argue, in 
order to arrive at the number of workless people who 
might possibly be available for the Liberal schemes. 
And when you have made them, what figure are you 
left with? Well, Ministers estimate it variously. Sir 
Arthur Steel-Maitland conceded a possible 540,000; 
Mr. Baldwin, speaking the next day, gave the figure of 
400,000; and Mr. Churchill, speaking two days later, 
reduced it to 300,000. But they are all agreed that the 
figure, whatever it is, is so small as to make nonsense 


at Sevenoaks all elaborated the same theme. 


most of the men over fifty. 


of the whole Liberal policy. 
The less discreet Ministers have been so carried 
away by this riot of subtraction as to come perilously 
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near arguing that unemployment is little more than a 
statistical illusion, and that there is no real problem 
worth bothering our heads about. Sir Arthur Steel- 
Maitland was alive to the danger of any such suggestion. 


‘What I have said,’’ he was careful to observe, 
**does not mean that the unemployment is unreal. It 
is very real indeed. It means that the kind of hasty 
scheme to which I have referred is perfectly impossible.”’ 


But Mr. Churchill has been less cautious. Having 
demonstrated to his own satisfaction at Sevenoaks 
that there are only 300,000 unemployed persons who 


could be affected by the Liberal proposals, he proceeded 
boisterously :— 


‘For a statesman to go round the country pretend- 
ing that the whole of the forces of this great centre of 
a world-wide Empire and all its fortunes should be 
decided at a General Election by what was remedial 
treatment to be meted out to 300,000 unemployed was 
unworthy of the attention of an educated 
electorate.” 


serious 


The electorate, we imagine, will give a more serious 
attention than Mr. Churchill will welcome to this 
indication of his state of mind. 

This statistical argument rests upon a complete 
misconception of the whole idea of the policy of 
development. It is true that women and boys and 
girls, and most men over fifty years of age are not fitted 
for heavy labouring work, and it is also true that you 
do not want to transfer to entirely new occupations the 
majority of men who are either on short time or have 
some prospect of reabsorption in their existing trades. 
But it does not follow in the least that these categories 
of the unemployed would be beyond the reach of a 
vigorous development policy. The Ministerial arith- 
metic involves the old fallacy of ignoring the indirect 
employment which development schemes would entail. 
They would entail, for example, a considerable demand 
for iron and steel. The whole of the unemployed margin 
of the iron and steel industry would be available to 
satisfy this demand; the youths, the men over fifty, 
those on short time, and those who have only lately 
lost their jobs. Yet Ministers in their calculations rule 
these categories out. 

Only a comparatively small part of the employ- 
ment which a development policy would entail would 
be direct employment on the schemes themselves, and 
for this purpose Mr. Baldwin’s figure of 400,000 men 
available, or Mr. Churchill’s of 800,000, would be more 
than sufficient for the most ambitious programme. 
Ministers appear to be struck by the smallness of these 
figures; in Mr. Churchill’s eyes, as we have seen, they 
are ludicrously small. But, for our part, we are 
impressed rather by their magnitude; and we have 
certainly no desire to argue that the figure should be 
put higher. For these figures give the measure, we 
must remember, of the number of strong adult men 
who are out of work and unlikely, according to the 
calculations of Ministers, to be reabsorbed in their 
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former occupations. To transfer men to new occupa- 
tions on the scale of 800,000 would be a most formid- 
able undertaking. The smaller the scale on which such 
transference will be necessary, the easier would the 
Liberal task become. 

** Thus, you see,’’ observed Mr. Baldwin at Bristol, 
in modern industry you have the bulk of the people 
in permanent employment; you have a large number 
in irregular employment. You have these 400,000 men 
as your real problem.’’ The 400,000, i.e., the men 
** who greatly exceed four weeks as the duration of 


their unemployment ”’ certainly represent the most 
difficult part of the problem. But Mr. Baldwin implied 
more than this. He spoke as though the remaining 
750,000 of our unemployment total represented merely 
a normal labour turnover, due to such causes as the 
seasonal variations in the building trades, and offering 
no appreciable scope for reduction—as though, in fact, 
750,000 was the measure of what economists used to 


eall ** the irreducible minimum ”’ 


of unemployment. 
This suggestion is, of course, quite unjustified. The 
numbers of those unemployed for short spells only, as 
well as of those unemployed for long periods, are 
swollen by depression and bad trade. Those, for 
example, who are ‘* played off ’’ at regular intervals 
under organized short-time arrangements form a sub- 
stantial item in the former category. Accordingly a 
policy which makes for active general trade would not 
be limited in its effects to the 400,000; it would make 
heavy inroads on the 750,000 as well. 

Now it is of the essence of the case for a policy of 
development that it would give a far-reaching stimulus 
to trade and industry. The services of a large range 
of industries would be called upon to supply the 
materials for the development work. An impetus would 
be given to trade in general by the fact that many 
workpeople who are now unemployed would be receiv- 
ing wages instead of unemployment pay, and would 
increase accordingly their consumption of commodities. 
Nothing could be more foolish than to pooh-pooh such 
repercussions. The whole history of trade booms and 
depressions demonstrates how powerful they are; for 
the outstanding fact in this history is the momentum 
which a trade movement gathers, once it is fairly 
started. 

For these reasons a large-scale policy of develop- 
ment would make a greater impression on the unem- 
ployment figures through the absorption by industries 
of their unemployed and short-time margins than by 
the transfer of men to new occupations, vital though 
that is. Regarded, therefore, as .a serious criticism of 
the Liberal policy, the Ministerial arithmetic misses the 
mark. Nor do we think that it is likely to prove a very 
effective platform point. It smacks too much of an 
elaborate attempt to explain unemployment away to 
be calculated to appeal, pace Mr. Churchill, to an 
educated electorate. 


“THE TIMES,” MR. CHURCHILL 
AND HISTORY 


N his Budget speech Mr. Churchill followed an historical 

lead given him by the Times on April 6th. You are to 

discredit in advance any ‘* widespread policy of road 
building ”? by revealing the horrible consequences of wide- 
spread railway building eighty odd years ago. The Chan- 
cellor made play with a rather vague extract from 
Cunningham’s ‘* Growth of Industry and Commerce.” In 
so far as that extract is misleading, no doubt the historians 
must bear the blame. The Times also used Cunningham, 
so it seems, but carelessly. It would have done better to 
go to the files, or still better to a book written by its own 
City correspondent of those days, one D. M. Evans. 

** In 1845 a serious financial crisis occurred in this 
country,’’ says the Times. Not at all. In 1845 the market 
rate of discount only once touched 4? per cent. Evans’s 
book is called ** The Commercial Crisis, 1847-8.’’ An 
unimportant slip or a printer’s error? Let us see. ‘* In 
the end *’—it is still the Times speaking—*‘ the conclusion 
was established that it [the crisis, whether of °45 or of °47] 
was due to the vast railway enterprises.”” That was aot 
the conclusion of the very strong body of experts examined 
by a House of Commons Committee in 1847-8, nor of the 
Committee itself. ‘‘ I cannot trace it to railways,’? Samuel 
Gurney told the Committee. He was not a bad expert. He 
thought railways must have had something to do with it, 
but ** his experience had not shown it to him.” ‘‘ There 
has been a general concurrence of opinion among the wit- 
nesses,’? the Committee reported, ‘* that the primary cause 
of the distress was the deficient harvest, especially of the 
potato crop, in the year 1846 and the necessity of providing 
the means of payment . . . for the unprecedented importa- 
tions of various descriptions of food. Among other causes, 
the deficient supply of cotton, the diversion of capital . . . 
to the construction of railroads [and several others] have 
been stated, by some of the witnesses, as having contributed 
to the same result.’? This, together with the existence of 
certain defects in banking law and bank policy, was the 
** conclusion established in the end.” 

No one pretends that the railway mania did no harm; 
but the chief evils connected with it have no bearing on 
current proposals and had only a subordinate relation to 
the financial crisis of °47. They were: the pure waste of 
capital on wildcat and needlessly competitive schemes; 
common gambling in railway shares; fraud by railway 
directors; and the fact that British investors subscribed 
heavily to continental lines whose continuous calls on the 
shares taken up here made the difficult exchange position of 
1846-7 described in the Commons Report still more difficult. 
But for the harvest failure, the famine, and these disburse- 
ments, there is no good reason to think that railway build- 
ing would have been followed by exchange troubles or by 
‘* a serious financial crisis ’’ at all. 

The troubles arising from wildcat projections were got 
over, no doubt painfully, in the spring of 1846 by what was 
called Lord Dalhousie’s Dissolution Act. It facilitated their 
winding up. There was a little financial stringency at the 
time, but the crisis which had been feared did not come. 
Discount rates never got above 5 per cent. in 1846; corn 
prices did not begin to rise until the Irish famine had 
announced itself in the autumn, and there was no impor- 
tant drain of gold abroad. In fact, wheat was never much 
above 60s. in 1846, and 60s. was not a high price by the 
standards of 1846. In January, 1847, however, the food 
problem, getting worse, was complicated by an “ ascer- 
tained deficiency in the supply of cotton ’”? and by the 
foreign railway calls. Now the drain of gold began. All 
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through 1845-6 the Bank’s reserve had not fluctuated much 
about £14,000,000. It stood at £13,900,000 in January, 
1847. By April it was under £10,000,000. 

To discuss the history of the forties without reference 
to the Irish famine is not good journalism. But perhaps 
one must pardon it because, so far as one can tell from the 
Times leader, its writer supposed that all the horrible con- 
sequences of railway building happened in 1845; and, of 
course, in 1845 Ireland was not starving. The normal 
situation at that time was for Ireland to send grain to 
Britain and get along on potatoes. As is well known, the 
potato failure of ’45 turned out not nearly so bad as Peel 
feared when he decided to abandon the Corn Law. It was 
the repeat failure and the short harvest of °46 which did 
the damage. From the autumn of *46 onwards the world 
was being ransacked for grain at any price to feed Britain 
and the island which normally helped to feed Britain. The 
whole balance of trade was upset. Of course, our exports 
could not expand at a nod to meet so abnormal! a situation. 
It is also true that trade in general had slackened in the 
summer of °46, and that some good contemporary opinion 
connected this slackening with over-investment in the rail- 
ways. The matter is difficult, but the explanation may be 
partially correct. There was bound to be some reaction 
after the railway fever of 1844-5 and its consequences. But 
there is no doubt at al] on the main point—that famine, not 
railways, upset the trade balance. 

The antecendents of that ‘serious financial crisis’? which 
took place not in *45 but in °47 show this to demonstration. 
The Bank’s fear for its gold made it curtail] accommodation 
in the spring and early summer, but by June the trouble 
was overcome—for the time. The calls for foreign railways 
continued, but on a smaller scale. Then a good harvest and 
the successful ransacking of the world brought a great break 
in corn prices. Wheat had touched 115s. in Mark Lane 
during May. On September 18th it stood at 49s. 6d. Corn 
firms had begun to go as was to be expected. A 60 per cent. 
fall in prices finds out the weak spots in any trade. All 
the big August failures were in the corn business. With 
other events which led up to the true crisis of late October 
railways and railway speculation had less than nothing to 
do. As to the dull trade which followed, that was inevit- 
able. Europe broke into revolution in °48; and it is hard 
for an industria] nation to prosper when al] its nearest 
neighbours are on the barricades. 

The Tres tells us that capital sunk in railways ‘* was 
neither immediately remunerative nor productive of any 
export value.’”? The surprising thing is the speed with 
which it became remunerative. There was a net profit of 
about 4 per cent. from the £120,000,000 expended on the 
8,000 miles of line open in 1847, when another 2-3,000 miles 
were still under construction and unremunerative to in- 
vestors. The latter gave much temporary employment, the 
former new permanent employment on a large scale—and 
4 per cent. If Liberal road policy were tried and did so 
well no one would need to be ashamed of the comparison. 
As for ** export values,” the railwayman who carries the 
cotton yarn or the coal to tide-water for export does as 
much to ** produce ”’ them as the man who spins the one 
or hews the other. Are we to suppose that a railway is 
only “* productive of export values ”” when the permanent 
way is shipped to Palestine, as was done in the late war? 

The Trmes leader was called ‘‘ A Lesson from the 
Past.”” The master should know his dates and his facts 
better before he goes to the blackboard. There is much to 
discuss about plans for road making to-morrow. But we 
are not helped by those who call up an imaginary yester- 
day; who, like John Wellington Wells, ‘‘ raise you hosts 
of ghosts and that without reflectors.” 

J. H. Crapnam. 
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THE SPANISH UNIVERSITY 


QUESTION 


F, as seems highly probable, the Spanish university 

dispute is destined to play an important part in the 

eventual history of the Spanish nation, it is of interest 
to reflect upon the events of the past month, which have 
brought us now (April 25th) to a new crest of expectancy, 
and which are likely to be followed by fresh developments 
in the immediate future. 

The decree closing the University of Madrid till 
October, 1930, on account of its supposed rebelliousness and 
the strike of the students which had been taken as con- 
firming this, was dated March 16th. Widespread as was 
the indignation caused by this high-handed injustice, it was 
discounted slightly, once the first shock had passed, by 
Primo de Rivera’s known fondness for sensational strokes of 
government, and by the Government’s gracious reception 
of the undignified apology presented by certain professors 
who were members of the National Assembly. By the time 
Easter arrived, it was generally assumed that the crisis 
was entirely over. 

The Dictator, however, decided upon reflection to be 
as unresisting in the matter as he could. So far as can be 
gathered, a tour which he made in Catalonia and Aragon at 
the end of March persuaded him that he had less to fear 
than he had imagined, for the attitude of the people was 
generally friendly. Careful propaganda abroad and at home 
was made to strengthen his position still further. A great 
** popular ’? demonstration was arranged for Sunday, April 
14th, when streams of special trains brought thousands 
of selected patriots into Madrid from the provinces, their 
expenses all paid, for an explosion of loyalty timed for the 
idle hours of the morning and entertainments of all kinds 
extending from early afternoon till late at night. 

It was good policy to centralize the demonstration in 
the capital, for though it was uninspiring in the extreme till 
the entertainments began, the hilarity by midnight was 
something undreamed-of, and if discontented students had 
been dispersed in great numbers to the provinces a month 
before, train-loads of thoroughly happy tourists returned to 
their homes on April 15th, full of eulogies for a generous 
Dictator. Meanwhile, the protests coming in on all sides 
from the intellectuals were being ruthlessly disregarded, and 
only three days after the great demonstration, Primo de 
Rivera felt able to initiate a series of new blows at univer- 
sity education, at the rate of approximately one every 
twenty-four hours. 

Of the protests, only one was allowed to see the light 
of the public Press, presumably because the Dictator be- 
lieved his answer to it to be effective and crushing. This 
was a long and entirely convincing letter from Professor 
Menéndez Pidal, President of the Royal Spanish Academy, 
and by far the most eminent scholar in Spain. The Presi- 
dent openly avowed his sympathy with the undergraduates 
in their original grievance, and added that the Senate of 
every university in the country agreed with them. He 
pointed out the irreparable harm that would be done to 
thousands of careers by the suspension of the university, 
and begged the Dictator to reconsider his action. 

So general was the applause with which this courageous 
letter was greeted that Primo de Rivera did not again 
allow any protest to appear in print. It is known that a 
group of intellectuals only less eminent than Professor 
Menéndez Pidal sent to the Press a long and reasoned 
statement, which was disallowed by the censor, and that a 
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number of professors have resigned their Chairs as the only 
way of registering an emphatic protest which is at once 
legal and effective. The list of these, which includes not 
only declared radicals like Dr. Fernando de los Rios, of 
Granada, but also some who have hitherto been friendly to 
the Government—e.g., Dr. Sainz Rodriguez, of Madrid— 
removes from the Spanish universities most of the professors 
who have played outstanding parts in recent movements 
towards progress. 

However, the Dictator’s official communiqués, which 
he publishes daily, and which are almost the only form in 
which political intelligence reaches the public, said nothing 
of all this. Until April 16th, we were informed daily, by 
censored telegrams from all parts, that the various univer- 
sities were functioning normally. Those of us who had 
reliable information were aware that this was not so, and 
ijt was no surprise when we read on April 18th that Oviedo 
University had been closed, like that of Madrid, its Rector 
permanently ejected from his office, and a successor 
appointed for when classes should begin again. The very 
next day came the news that the Faculty of Medicine at 
Salamanca University had been closed also. Having visited 
that University and seen the damage wrought by stones on 
its plaque to the Dictator, I for one was not exactly 
astonished. Nor was the news, on April 21st, a great sur- 
prise that Barcelona University had been closed entirely, 
for an official communiqué had already threatened this in 
so many words. The next suspension—and, at the time of 
writing, the last—was that of the Medical Faculty at the 
University of Valladolid. 

Just as the feeling was growing, however, that the 
entire university system of Spain was doomed, and a crisis 
such as the Minister of Education had not foreseen was 
likely to follow, there came news that the storm was lifting 
and the Government was preparing the way for a retreat 
from a position which, even for a dictatorship, was becom- 
ing intolerable. The remissions were to begin, as the sen- 
tences had begun, with Madrid, and, curiously enough, with 
the women students, whose conduct during the strike Primo 
de Rivera had thought fit to rebuke on March 18th with 
particular severity. Women undergraduates are to be per- 
mitted to take their examinations in the summer at Madrid 
University, instead of having to go to the provinces : this 
is a notable concession. That any students proposing to 
graduate as doctors are to be allowed to do so at Madrid 
is less striking, for in the past the graduation of doctors 
has never been possible save at the ‘* Central ’? University 
of Spain, and, the proposal to transfer the privilege to 
Barcelona having been defeated by the students’ conduct, 
it would hardly have been feasible in so short a period to 
make fresh and satisfactory arrangements. 

The reaction of the Dictatorship, then, against its own 
severity, is at present but a slight one. But it is difficult 
to believe that it is not the beginning of a general absolu- 
tion or remission of sins, for which everyone, at least in 
Madrid, is hoping. It is perfectly clear—and Sefior Callejo, 
the Minister of Education, is a hard-headed little man, 
whom nothing escapes—that if the Government persists 
in its policy every university in Spain will be closed before 
October. The Dictator may contemplate with serenity a 
country bereft entirely of higher education, but a country 
in which he has himself thrown tens of thousands out of 
work in the process is, even for a Government which knows 
no laws save its own, a more serious business. 
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LORD CECIL AND THE 
GENERAL ELECTION 


{Lord Cecil has sent the following reply to a correspondent. ] 


OU ask for my advice as to how you are to vote at 
®Y tts Election. 

The natural reply would be to advise you to vote 
for the candidate of my party, since our Constitution as it 
now exists is based on the party system. That is what 
I should have said in normal times. But the times are 
not normal. As I see the situation, the country, nay, 
civilization itself, is still threatened with an overwhelming 
catastrophe. If there is another war like the last, there is 
no ascertainable limit to the disasters which may ensue. 
There was not a great margin between us and destruction in 
1918 when the Armistice was signed. Had the war gone 
on for another year or two it is doubtful if the economic 
system of the country would have survived in spite of 
victory. Even as it is, the fact that we have more than a 
million unemployed shows how heavily we suffered. That 
is the material damage; the moral and religious injury to 
us and to the world was perhaps as great and infinitely 
more lamentable. 

In other nations which bore the full brunt of the war, 
men are as anxious for the future as they are or ought to 
be here. To me, then, the question which immeasurably 
transcends in importance all ordinary political issues is : 
Can we erect trustworthy barriers against war before it is 
too late? We have not unlimited time to accomplish the 
necessary work. If it is not done before the recollection of 
the realities of war has faded, it will not be done at all. 
A vigorous and progressive Peace policy is literally vital 
to every one of us. 

Therefore my counsel is, disregarding all party ties, 
to vote only for candidates who can be trusted to stand 
for such a policy. In some cases the choice may not be 
easy. Perhaps the following indications may help. The 
personality of the candidate should count for much. Where 
one of them has rendered personal service to the cause of 
peace, that would give him a strong claim. He may have 
been prominent in the activities of the League of Nations 
Union; he may have preached peace in Parliament, on the 
platform, and in the Press; he may even have worked at 
Geneva in the organs of the League. But in many con- 
stituencies so much may be said for none—or all—of the 
candidates. In that case the political programme of each 
of them should be studied. Do they accept without reserve 
the Memorandum of Policy issued by the League of 
Nations Union? Are they wholeheartedly in favour of 
International Arbitration and Disarmament? Will they 
energetically support the League itself and the International 
Labour Office, and resist any attempt to hinder their use- 
fulness by cutting off their supplies? Will they show the 
same conviction and devotion in the cause of peace as our 
fellow-countrymen did in confronting war? 

Finally, if all the candidates pass these tests equally, 
electors must consider and compare the programmes of the 
parties to which they belong and the records, professions, 
and personalities of their leaders. 

It is on these principles that I recommend you to 
cast your vote, remembering that war is equally the enemy 
of stability and of progress, and that without peace the 
objects and ideals of Conservatism, of Labour, and of 
Liberalism are alike unattainable.—Yours, &c., 

CEcIL. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


T Drury Lane Theatre recently Mr. Baldwin gave his 

famous exhibition of the art of sinking in politics. 

Everyone outside the audience was amused by the 
performance, which was so deliberate that one imagined 
Mr. Baldwin taking an impish pleasure in the discomfiture 
of his followers. At the Albert Hall a few nights ago it 
was Mr. MacDonald’s turn to give his party their marching 
orders for the election. This effort was curiously barren in 
The unexciting nature of the programme 
was not concealed by the pontifical manner in which it was 
announced. The programme was unexciting, but it was 
sound enough : I do not think that there was anything from 
first to last to which the average Liberal could object. Mr. 
Maxton, I suppose, would put it another way, and say 
that this is what comes of angling for the bourgeois vote. 
There was certainly one fresh, or moderately fresh, proposal 
in the stream of admirable commonplaces. Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s Committee of Ministers and Experts to watch over 
and guide national development is an excellent idea. A 
Liberal journalist and especially a writer in THE NarIon is 
naturally of that opinion, for it was in these columns at the 
beginning of 1924 that Sir William Beveridge first sug- 
gested it. Mr. MacDonald’s Committee is indistinguishable 
from the Economic General Staff which the Liberal Indus- 
trial Inquiry adopted from Sir William Beveridge, and I 
am glad that Labour now supports the scheme. It would 
be absurd for Liberals to quarrel with the Liberal ten- 
dencies of Mr. MacDonald. Labour leaders have suggested 
that the Government of 1924 would have set up an 
Economic General Staff if they had remained longer in 
office. If this is true, I am sorry the Labour Government 


had not the time to make a very interesting experiment. 
* * 7 


distinctive ideas. 


The flatness of Mr. Baldwin is, of course, carefully 
calculated, but it is, I believe, a miscalculation. It is 
difficult in any case to see what else he could do in the 
circumstances but continue the pose of the honest man who 
refuses to compete with a too-brilliant rival. The charm, 
however, will no longer work. People know too much at 
this time of day about the record of the honest man in 
action. There may have been a time when “ tranquillity ”’ 
met the average need : but it is over, and people are im- 
patient for something to be done. A huge Tory poster has 
just appeared in the Strand. It is simplicity itself : merely 
the honest countenance of Mr. Baldwin with the motto, 
** Safety First.” This manner of appeal is so simple as 
to verge on the silly. It betrays the cynically low estimate 
of the intelligence of the electors which seems to prevail at 
Tory headquarters. Their estimate of the intelligence of 
the new women voters is, if that is possible, still lower. I 
have seen a copy of a journal which the Tories have pro- 
duced for women’s reading. It is a close imitation of a 
certain inane type of domestic paper. There are portraits 
of film stars alongside portraits of the more presentable 
Cabinet Ministers; bright little articles on how the Tories 
have made silk stockings cheaper, and so forth, alternate 
with advice on how to buy powder puffs, and other valuable 
information of the kind. One hears on all hands complaints 
of the dullness of the election campaign; but dullness is 
infinitely preferable to the devastating frivolity of Tory 


headquarters—** We are not competitors.” 
+ a * 


Liberals have been delighted this week to welcome Sir 
John Simon back to the fighting line. It has needed a great 
deal of courage in him and in his wife to face the chances 
and dangers of the six months’ tour of India, and there was 
the note of genuine relief in the congratulations of the 
party gathering at the National Liberal Club. Nothing 
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better could be said of his conduct of the first stage of the 
great inquiry than Lord Reading’s remark that he has 
** supported the reputation of this country for fairness and 
justice.”” For the next month or so Sir John Simon, like 
Mr. Gladstone, is ‘* unmuzzled.’? He will be busy defend- 
ing his own seat in Spen Valley where Labour has chosen to 
oppose him, and one hopes he will have time to help the 
cause from the platform in the country. I have rarely 
listened to a more effective party speech than the one at 
the National Liberal Club, and it was as fair and good- 
humoured as it was effective in criticism. It is customary, 
in the slapdash method of summary that is so common, 
to describe him as cold in temperament and over-subtle in 
argument. This is as true as most hasty judgments: that 
is, it is not true at all. Sir John Simon is a passionate 
politician in the best sense; he is, it is true, subtle in dis- 
entangling the complications of a case, but when he has 
cleared the ground no speaker is simpler and more effective 
in exposition, and he hits both hard and fairly. 
* * * 


The late Lord Younger belonged politically to a type 
that is rare in this country—that of the successful party 
** boss.”? As a politician he was negligible. He was chiefly 
noted when in Parliament for his championship of the 
licensing trade and the legal rights of the brewers. As the 
chief organizer for the Tory Party, Sir George Younger 
attained real eminence. He was a cool and accurate judge 
of political currents and personalities, and he was not the 
man to allow inconvenient idealism to interfere with the 
skilful ‘* wangling ”’ of a party advantage. He was a cynic 
of a harmless and genial kind, and was popular even with 
his opponents in a game which they usually lost. His great 
achievement, of course, was the wrecking of the Coalition 
Government in 1922. He had showed his mastery at bar- 
gaining before the Coupon election of 1918—at least every- 
one at the time ‘‘ credited ’? him with the Tory success in 
getting the lion’s share of seats. Younger in the end turned 
against the Coalition and wrecked it, leading the Tory revolt 
from within with great pertinacity and resource. Lord 
Birkenhead rebuked him as “ the cabin-boy taking the 
helm.”? Sir George Younger could afford to smile, for in 
the end it was Lord Birkenhead who was left overboard, 
and had to scramble back to the ship with what dignity he 
could command. 

* * - 

Lord Birkenhead, who rarely intervenes except for 
mischief, took it upon himself in the House of Lords the 
other day to defend the placing of the electric pewer station 
at Battersea. Since Dr. Raymond Unwin first sounded the 
alarm, a strong volume of hostile opinion has gathered 
against this deplorable project. Londoners have been 
horrified on realizing that the Commissioners propose to 
inflict upon London a huge plant pouring out into the 
already polluted air a mass of sulphur fumes, to wither 
vegetation and to corrode the surface of our historic build- 
ings. A much smaller station near Manchester is known to 
have destroyed, with its smoke, vegetation a mile distant. 
The arguments for the defence seem to be singularly uncon- 
vincing. The economic argument, which is usually trium- 
phant over mere esthetic distaste or even the plea of 
damage to health, is not in this case conclusive. The pro- 
jectors have so far entirely failed to meet the powerful 
reasons produced by experts against the assertion that elec- 
tricity can be produced a little cheaper at Battersea than 
farther down the river. It seems probable that the power 
station could be moved out of the range of the parks and 
public buildings not only without loss but with actual profit. 
I hope the Government will be forced by public opinion to 
use its influence against the Battersea site, and at the same 
time to quash the threatened station at Fulham. If this 
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is what is in store for us we shall all prefer to return to the 
age of lamps and candles. 
+ * * 

I am afraid I cannot add my voice to the chorus of 
centenary congratulations in the matter of the Zoo. I 
would cheerfully see the place abolished. In saying this, 
I must not be understood to question the excellence of our 
Zoo qua Zoo. It is, I do not doubt, the best, the most 
humanely conducted, the most scientifically valuable, the 
most admirable in every respect of all Zoos. I simply 
dislike it, and Zoos in general, because of one unescapable 
drawback. At the Zoo wild animals are kept in cages for 
the entertainment of human beings. I see no more reason 
for imprisoning animals for the delight of man than for 
imprisoning men for the delight of animals. In short, I 
think a Zoo, any Zoo, an essentially barbarous institution. 
I do not believe that any scientific knowledge justifies cap- 
turing wild creatures and keeping them shut up to die in 
boredom for the pleasure of the most powerful and cunning 
of their fellow creatures. If I am told that the animals 
are happier in Regent’s Park than in their natural homes, 
I am simply sceptical. This is one of the sophisticated 
arguments with which we are accustomed to drug com- 
passion to sleep. The political maxim about good govern- 
ment being no substitute for self-government applies, or 
should apply, here, and I should like to interview the lion 
in his concrete cage upon the blessings of captivity. 

* * * 


The honour conferred upon Genera] Booth has given 
peculiar satisfaction. It is some slight compensation to him 
for the cruel blow that was inflicted upon him when he was 
deposed. The army leaders who deposed him would have 
been quite willing to come to a compromise about the 
immediate leadership, so as to save the feelings of an old 
and sick man, but they were determined not to allow the 
General to appoint his own successor from his own family. 
He was a martyr to the dynastic principle, and therefore, 
I suppose, not a fit subject for democratic sympathy. All 
the same, he was dismissed, and that harsh fact was not 
disguised by the outpouring of, no doubt quite genuine, 
affection and sympathy in the Army. He was treated 
kindly, but he was deposed. I felt at the time that this 
human aspect of the curious affair was not sufficiently re- 
membered by the controversialists, but the man and woman 
in the street do not forget it. General Booth carried on 
the autocratic government of the Salvation Army, a govern- 
ment expressly designed on military, non-democratic lines, 
as it had been created and passed on to him by his father, 
and he made a success of it. I am anticipating with 
interest the promised democratic reforms in the organization 
of the Army. 

* * * 

A Saturday’s tramp took me over ten excellent miles 
of footpath country between Banstead and Walton-on-the- 
Hill, with brief but horrifying crossings of the black motor 
roads, where the cars were almost pushing one another 
along to Brighton. Even in Surrey, which is fast becoming 
one great outer suburb, a little trouble and ingenuity still 
allows one to enjoy a sort of illusion of solitude. This is a 
good spring for the wild cherry and blackthorn—the 
blossom like a cloud of white butterflies fluttering against 
the rich purplish background of the belated woods, on the 
edge, at last, of bursting into green. The above-mentioned 
suburbanization is certainly distressing. It is astonishing 
to find into what remote valleys villadom is proliferating ; 
places where one would suppose even the omnipotent motor 
could not penetrate. One would not mind if only these 
new settlements were decently planned and built of con- 
gruous materials, but in my walk I passed brand new 
villages whose brick or stuccoed boxes are dumped down on 
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the ground with as much order as if they had been placed 
by a blind man. A glaring street crowns one beautiful hill 
like a row of spikes. My next walk will be elsewhere. I 
have been told of a region only twenty miles from town 
where motorists and the villa builders do not rage. Nothing 
would induce me to give its name. 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE RUSSIAN TREATIES 


Sir,—I must really apologize for writing publicly again 
about the Russian Treaties of 1924. I have done my best to 
dispel the fog of misrepresentation which hovers over the 
negotiations, but in vain. I have written a paper for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, relating exactly 
what happened hour by hour on the last days before the 
agreement was reached, I have written articles in various 
papers, I have written letters to the Times, two correcting 
errors by other correspondents, and one explaining how Lord 
Haldane’s memory played him false. And yet so well- 
informed a commentator as ‘‘ Kappa’’ once more repeats 
the myth about ‘‘ backstairs intrigue.” 

The future guarantee of a loan under certain well- 
guarded conditions was agreed to by a Cabinet at which 
Lord Haldane was present, and I happened also to be pre- 
sent. The intervention of Members of Parliament at the last 
moment had nothing whatever to do with any of the provisions 
in the Treaty, but was merely taken advantage of by me 
in order to induce Mr. Rakovsky to resume negotiations 
which had been suspended on a very minor and obscure 
point. My mistake was that in the hour between the con- 
clusion of the negotiations and my statement in Parliament, 
I omitted to inform Lord Haldane, not expecting that the 
matter would be raised in the Lords that day. 

I wish I could think that this was the last time that I 
should have to repeat these explanations. But I fear that 
now, since the wisdom of the steps taken by the Labour 
Government of 1924 is coming at last to be recognized and 
the conspicuous part taken by the Liberals in that Parlia- 
ment in rejecting the Treaties without careful examination 
is not calculated to redound to their credit, I shall no doubt 
be obliged in the next few weeks to repeat myself very often. 
—Yours, &c., 


ARTHUR PONSONBY. 
April 15th, 1929. 


NEWMAN'S LETTER TO LORD EMLY 


Sir,—My attention has been called to an article in your 
issue of April 27th, in which Mr. Robert Dell says that a 
letter written by Cardinal Newman to Lord Emly was 
destroyed by my husband, the late Mr. Wilfrid Ward. 

Mr. Ward would have been horrified at the idea of 
destroying any letters of the Cardinal’s—either with or 
without the consent of their owners. 

Clearly this story has arisen from the fact that Lord 
Emly did destroy such a letter himself, which letter con- 
tained the expression by Newman of a mood of discourage- 
ment and irritation. I myself saw Lord Emly put this letter 
in the fire, and he was clearly in his rights in doing so as 
it was his own property. 

But I have no doubt Lord Emly made a great mistake, 
for there is now no written proof of what the letter contained 
and nothing to prevent the burnt letter growing into a 
legend. 

It is not my purpose to show how little a moment of 
irritation on Newman’s part can be set against over half a 
century of devoted service, but to point out that it was 
not Mr. Wilfrid Ward who burnt the letter or ‘‘ justified his 
action ’’ in doing so.—Yours, &c., 


JOSEPHINE WARD. 
Crosby Hall, Blundellsands, Liverpool. 
April 30th, 1929. 
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OBSCENITY IN LITERATURE 
Sir,—Is Mr. Spring Rice not unduly anxious about read- 


ing for children? Surely the wider a child’s reading the 
more likely he or she is to prefer the good and to find the 


‘doubtful ’’ books borin 


PD 
I belong to a large family, and we had free access to 
an excellent library at home, a public and a circulating 
library which dealt more in current fiction, and, from the 
age of seventeen, a University library. I do not think our 
morals were corrupted. 

As for the statement that ‘‘ nobody now alive has written 
a novel that will be read on its merits by anyone not yet 
born '’'—it left me almost breathless. Both Mr. Leonard 
Woolf and Mr. E. M. Forster—to go no further than the 
same number of THE NaTioN—have given us novels which 
I hope the children to whose birth my brothers and sisters 
look forward this summer and autumn will read on their 
merits and value. Other novels come to mind in the same 
moment, ‘* Gallion’s Reach,’’ for instance—but space and 
time forbid me to make a list.—Yours, &c., 

H. 
April 27th, 1929. 


Sir,—It seems to me that all arguments about obscenity 
are utterly futile. Those who do not wish to discuss sex, 
those who only wish to discuss it in a fog of religious senti- 
mentalism, those who wish to discuss it in a plain and 
matter-of-fact manner, and those who merely wish to glory 
in its physical manifestation will never agree because they 
are arguing from principles which are mutually exclusive. 
The question seems to be whether they can ever learn to 
tolerate each other. 

My own point of view is this: a civilized community is 
obliged to suppress everything that threatens its existence or 
its liberties. Sex only affects a civilized community in two 
ways—the production of children and the dissemination of 
certain loathsome diseases. Surely this provides a fairly 
reasonable criterion as to what we should tolerate, as a com- 
munity, and what we should suppress. 

But if we adopt this point of view, then it is quite clear 
that no censorship of literature and no laws against 
‘‘ obscene "’ publications are necessary or just, since they 
involve only a suppression of certain points of view on sex 
and not a suppression of actions which are much more 
subversive of civilization. 


This discussion on obscenity in literature, therefore, 
seems to me to be merely trifling with the issue. The real 
evils are such things as prostitution, venereal diseases, 


offences against children, and the various forms of insanity 
in which sex plays a part. To tolerate these things and to 
suppress a few novels dealing with sex abnormalities is 
either hypocrisy or sheer ignorance.—Yours, &c., 
J. STEWART COOK. 
University of London Club, W.C.1. 


MR. LOWELL AND VANZETTI 


Sir,—It seems to require as much originality to acquit 
Mr. Lowell as to convict Vanzetti. Mr. T. S. Eliot is driven 


to attribute ‘‘hasty words’’ to a committee which 
deliberated for three months, and ‘‘ bad English’’ to a 
septuagenarian President of Harvard University. Sir 


Horace Plunkett assures us with all the impartiality of an 
intimate friend that Mr. Lowell's heart is in the right place. 
Both gentlemen unfortunately follow Mr. Mortimer in his 
initial misquotation of the Report. The Committee did not 
write: ‘‘ On the whole, bevond all reasonable doubt, Vanzetti 
was guilty.”” The sentence (page 20) runs: ‘‘ On the whole, 
we are of opinion that Vanzetti also was guilty beyond 
reasonable doubt.”’ 

These are the words. As to their implications and over- 
tones and as to what doubt or certainty, reasonable or un- 
reasonable, may have been in their writer’s mind, viderint 
sapientiores.—Yours, &c., 

SYLVESTER GATES. 

2, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

April 24th, 1929. 
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SEDLEY’S PUNCTUATION 


Six,—In reply to the interesting letter of your reviewer 
of my edition of ** The Works of Sir Charles Sedley,’’ I am 
prepared to admit that one of the numerous improvements 
Which could be made in that edition would be the addition 
of a short note on the punctuation. As, however, it is a 
limited edition, and intended mainly for scholarly readers, 
I thought that such a note was hardly necessary. As a 
matter of fact I do refer to Mr. Simpson’s 
Punctuation ”’ 


‘** Shakespearian 
in at least one place (I., 309). 

I think that my commentary is full enough to show that 
I was never in danger of falling into what your reviewer 
calls ‘‘ the extreme of supposing that a facsimile reprint of a 
first edition relieves the editor of the responsibility of 
elucidating his text.” 

Finally, I found nothing in the punctuation of Sedlev’s 
works (except obvious misprints, some of which, I admit, 
escaped my notice) which could not be explained by the 
principles laid down in Mr. Simpson's book, and I helieve 
that it could be shown that the old rhetorical punctuation 
was still widely used in plays, and possibly in non-dramatic 
verse too, up to the end of the seventeenth century.— 
Yours, &c., 

V. DE Soa PINTO. 

University College, Southampton. 

April 27th, 1929. 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF 


AUCTIONEERS AND LANDED PROPERTY 
AGENTS 
Sir,—The formation of this Society was mainly due to 


two acts of policy on the part of the Auctioneers’ Institute, 
who first restricted future membership to those who were in 
‘ purely professional *’ practice, and next promoted a Regis- 
tration Bill which would have adversely affected those prac- 
titioners having commercial connections. During these past 
five years we have been instrumental in tackling effec- 
tively a number of matters of importance not only to 
auctioneers and estate agents, but to the public at large. 
-articularly, we instance dealers’ ‘‘rings’’ at auctions, 
‘‘ rigged sales,’ and ‘‘ mock auctions,’’ while we have con- 


~>iinually endeavoured to promote a truly comprehensive, 


workable, and equitable Registration Bill. 

We have not neglected the interests of agriculture, and 
have pressed on the Government a number of suggestions 
relative to Leasehold Reform, Town Planning, Rent Restric- 
tions, and other subjects of public importance. 

We have in operation a complete syllabus of Examina- 
tions, Preliminary, Associateship, Final, and Direct Final, 
with Dr. E. Graham Little, M.P. for London University, as 
our Hon. Director of Educational Studies. Our membership 
has reached almost to the 2,000 mark, and at the end of the 
current year what is described as the ‘“‘practice qualification” 
for membership will ordinarily come to an end. Thereafter 
the passing of the Examinations becomes a necessary pre- 
liminary to membership. 

I shall be pleased to give further particulars to any of 
your readers who may be interested.—Yours, &c., 

JOHN STEVENSON. 
General Secretary. 
26a, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 
April 29th, 1929. 


“THE DISINHERITANCE OF AMERICA" 


S1r,—Recently, I looked over the January and February 
numbers of your very enlightened publication. It isa 
practice of mine to read the British comment upon American 
affairs. I am a teacher of history, and naturally wish to 
see historical facts from every point of view. I did find 
one rather amusing article in one of your January numbers 
concerning the ‘‘ Disinherited American.” 

May I be permitted to remark at this juncture that when 
I find myself afflicted with ennui, and the writings of our 
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national humorists fail to lift me out of the blues, I can 
invariably be moved to laughter by the findings of the 
average British or Continental ‘‘ interpreter’ of America. 
These productions are irresistibly comic. I do not doubt that 
American ‘interpretations’ of other nations are equally 
mirth provoking to the citizens of those nations. 

I gather from that article that the average American is 
suffering from an inferiority complex, and sighs and yearns 
for a heritage which he feels he has lost. The article also 
delineates a situation in this country which is news to me, 
i.e., that the American of ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon ’’ descent does not 
dare to assert himself as such and that other elements of our 
population boldly vociferate their heredity. 

The facts are quite the contrary. Evidently the writer 
has never heard of the Ku Klux Klan, an organization which 
numbers millions. This organism is based on nativism, and 
is simply the voice of the original American stock which says 
that its heritage shall not be endangered by any Continental 
European or other influences. The Klan opposed Alfred 
Smith as President. The average American considers him. 
self as an Anglo-Saxon, whatever that is, and he will fiercely 
question the claim of an Australian, Briton or Canadian to 
be any more of an Anglo-Saxon than he is. The American 
denies that the people who remained in the British Isles or 
who live in Canada are any more entitled to be the heirs of 
the Elizabethan age than he is. He also denies that the 
English language as he uses it has diverged farther from 
the language of the King James Bible, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, than has the English language as used in the British 
Isles. As a matter of fact, there are many expressions which 
are termed *‘ Americanisms’’ which are nothing else than 
survivals. I might refer to the very prevalent habit of 
expressing the affirmative by saying ‘‘ yeah.’’ Yea was the 
affirmative when Massachusetts and Virginia were settled. 
* Yes’? is an eighteenth century British innovation. 

The American feels that Chaucer, the Magna Carta, and 
Shakespeare are a part of his heritage. If he is inclined to 
buy old editions, subscribe for memorials at Stratford, &c., 
it is not because he feels apologetic. My name is McAlpine. 
I should certainly be entertained by the discovery that I 
have any less right to be considered as a scion of the old 
Royal Clan of Scotland than any McAlpine who lives in 
Scotland. Some of my ancestors were Puritans. They came 
to Massachusetts. I fail to see where I lost any heritage. 
Their Puritan qualities developed in England. They came 
over here. They did not lose those qualities en route. They 
came here because it was easier to preserve that particular 
British heritage on this side of the water than on the other, 
and it is rather interesting to note that they have been pre- 
serving it. Those Puritans brought over all of England they 
felt any esteem for. None of their descendants are apologiz- 
ing to any person of Irish, German, or French descent nor 
hiding the fact that they are ‘‘ Yankees.’’ Nor does the 
person of Virginian descent hide the fact under a bushel. 
Our societies of Colonial Dames, Sons, and Daughters of the 
Revolution, &c., bespeak an entirely different attitude. 

The United States is an ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon’”’ nation. Its 
fierce devotion to freedom is sufficient evidence of that fact. 
The United States will not submit itself to any League of 
Nations or similar body. That is Anglo-Saxon, is it not? 
In the last Presidential election one speaker in Ohio said 
that Herbert Hoover represented the Anglo-Saxon versus the 
alien. There was much comment, but the Republicans did 
not deny the statement. Hoover’s majority in Ohio was 
750,000. Over the radio I heard dozens of political speeches 
boiling up from the ‘‘ Solid South.’’ The term ‘‘ our Anglo- 
Saxon ideals "’ was freely used. The South went Republican 
on that issue. 

No, we do not feel that we have been disinherited. As 
a matter of fact, we do not view ourselves as a daughter 
nation. There is no similarity between the relations of a 
mother and her child and the relations of Britain to the 
United States. The child is an infant without experience. 
Does anyone rise to tell us that the colonists of Massa 
chusetts, Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania were people 
devoid of any political experience, or that they had less 
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experience than those who remained in the original home? 
Does anyone think that Washington, Franklin, the Adamses, 
Hamilton, and Jefferson were naive children who were less 
experienced and mature than Grenville, Lord North, and 
George III.? Did the inheritance of one group begin earlier 
than the other? Was the body which framed the American 
Constitution less acquainted with British and world history 
than the contemporary members of the British Parliament? 
Is the common law in the United States less veritably the 
law expounded by Blackstone and Coke than the common 
law of England? 

I have never visited England and Scotland. I hope to 
see the old homes of my fathers in those countries, but I 
have seen the graves of my sires in New York and Massa- 
chusetts, where they lived from 200 to 250 years ago. I am 
proud of my English and Scottish inheritance. I am equally 
proud of the later heritage of my family in this country,. of 
its colonial, revolutionary, and pioneer traditions in the 
Middle West. I feel no inclination to envy those far-distant 
relatives of mine who remained in Scotland and England. 
I feel that my forbears’ dreams of founding a new nation 
as they sped across the Atlantic have been grandly fulfilled. 
Like the average American, I feel no shame on account of 
my Eastern kindred, whether in Massachusetts or in Great 
Britain. As a citizen of Ohio I do not envy those who 
stayed in Massachusetts, nor do I feel superior to those who 
went further west into Kansas and California. 

The American does not hate ‘‘ England.’’ He never did. 
He has distrusted her politicians, even as he fails to trust 
his own. We may not agree with some of your ‘‘ states- 
men” as to naval limitation, freedom of the seas, &c., but, 
from a very wide acquaintance among Middle West 
Americans, I feel that I am safe in saying that if ever a 
time came that the land of Shakespeare and Milton was 
facing death at the hands of any power or combination of 
powers ‘‘the guns would go off of themselves.”” The 
United States would not tolerate the extinction of a single 
one of its Anglo-Saxon sisters. Every other nation but 
Britain knows this.—Yours, &c., 

WILLIAM MCALPINE. 

1677, Weber Road, 

Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 


BOYS’ CLUBS 

Sir,—Fortified with the cheque for £1,000 which we 
have just received from the Prince of Wales, may we take 
advantage of the sympathy and interest you have shown 
in our cause to bring it afresh before your readers? Our 
excuse, if excuse be needed, must be that we still lack 
£40,000 of the £50,000 we need in order to put our movement 
on a sound and permanent basis. 

The National Association of Boys’ Clubs was formed in 
1925. Within a year of its formation there were 297 clubs 
under its auspices. At the end of the second year the 
number had grown to 493. In March, 1929, it was 765. These 
facts speak for themselves. 

Up to the present the expénses of the Association have 
been borne mainly by a few public-spirited individuals. 
Obviously this cannot go on for ever. As becomes a 
naiional institution, with national influence, the Association 
must have national support. It must be assured for to- 
morrow and the day after as well as for to-day, for its scope 
is continually increasing. 

The Prince of Wales has given a wonderful lead. We 
ask all who believe in British boyhood to join him ‘in 
helping a good sort of boy to become a good sort of man.”’ 

Donations should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
National Association of Boys’ Clubs, 27, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. They will be gladly received and promptly 
acknowledged.—Yours, &c., 

LIONEL F. ELLIS, 
RONALD CAMPBELL, 
Honorary Secretaries. 
27, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
April 22nd, 1929. 
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THE EPIC OF CURIOSITY 
AND DESPAIR—II. 


ESPAIR underlies Proust’s view of personal relation- 
Doiirs. How he emphasizes the element of gratuitous 

cruelty that exists in us, shows Frangoise, apparently 
such a dear old family servant, torturing the scullery-maid 
with the unexpected weapon of asparagus, and inserts at the 
very end of the epic, like a full-stop of blood, the virtual 
murder of Berma! And—apart from  cruelty—what 
repulsive defects he discovers in us! The worst of them 
is our inability to love or be loved. Let A and B 
be two people (for one can put his view in algebraic form) 
who do not love one another, but have some slight social 
relationship. They get on quite well. Then let A fall in 
love with B. Instantly their understanding vanishes, be- 
cause A’s affection has transformed B into a non-existing 
quantity called X. B has never heard of X, cannot behave 
like X, is accused of inconsistency and duplicity, retorts 
with similar charges, and it ends in a quarrel. And if love 
happens to be mutual the situation is even worse, for now 
not one mind but two are engaged on the falsification, and 
while A transforms B into X, B transforms A into Y. The 
charges of cruelty and deceit are now doubled, nay, quad- 
rupled, for in their mutual excitement the lovers, like two 
flawed mirrors, reflect and distort each other’s misunder- 
standings into infinity. Mutual love, fortunately for the 
human race, is uncommon, but when it comes such tortures 
arise that love unrequited seems like heaven. 

Thus Proust’s general theory of human intercourse is 
that the fonder we are of people the less we understand 
them—the theory of the complete pessimist. Dante took 
a different view. And it is worth while stopping a moment 
in this maelstrom of the modern and, looking back six 
hundred years, reminding ourselves what that other view of 
love was, and why Dante took it. Dante believed that the 
fonder we are of people the better we understand them—the 
theory of the complete optimist. To him, knowledge was 
love, love knowledge, and Beatrice not Beatrice until he 
could meet her in heaven. On earth, an imperfect place, 
he, too, had made the mistake of turning her into X and 
of expecting a response from her that she could no more 
supply than Odette could supply it to Swann. But in the 
empyrean these illusions fade, the fact of love is disengaged 
from the accidents of loving, and by the time the triple 
rainbow is reached the mind and the heart are completely 
reconciled and begin their real existence. His view is the 
complete antithesis of Proust’s, not because of a different 
temperament, but because he lived in the age of Faith. 

To myself, a child of unbelief, Proust seems more likely 
to be right, vet does he make enough allowance for a certain 
good sense that persists in the human organism even when 
it is heated by passion? Does he not lay too much stress 
on jealousy? He regards it as the very food of love. When 
the hero is tired of Albertine and about to leave her, the 
suspicion that she loves another renders her suddenly desir- 
able, there is nothing he will not do to own her, no lengths 
of tyranny, self-abnegation, or ridiculousness, and the same 
idea runs through the other two big affairs in the book, 
and makes his world more uncomfortable than our own. 
We, too, are jealous, but not all of us, all the time, partly 
because we have our livings to get, whereas Proust’s people 
taste the sweets and attendant bitternesses of leisure. He 
and ‘life’? are not identical here, life being the more 
amiable of the two, and future historians will find that his 
epic of curiosity and despair almost sums up you and me, 
but not quite. 

A word in conclusion on his curiosity. It was indefatig- 
able. Never looking upward, and seldom down, he 
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advances like some rare insect across the floors of France, 
waving his antenne and exploring both the realm of social 
conduct and the realm of art. He is not sure which realm 
is the more tolerable, he varies, as every sensitive creature 
must. But on the whole he votes for art. Bergotte, Elstir, 
Vinteuil, Berma, even the dilettante Swann, are superior to 
the smart hostesses, the politicians, the lift-boys, the 
lovers; they, too, will die, their work will be misunder- 
stood, . . . but on the whole . . . one cannot put it more 
strongly than that: on the whole art is best, and at the 
close we leave the hero starting out to be an author, 
rummaging in his past, disinterring forgotten facts, facts 
which exist again for an instant before they crumble and 
are lost for ever. That instant is the artist’s instant; he 
must simultaneously recollect and create, and Mr. Clive 
Bell, in his interesting essay, gives us an account of 
Proust’s method here, and of the memory-snatching habits 
that have produced a masterpiece. His book is the product 
of a double curiosity. The initial curiosity was social; he 
went to all those awful parties and had those barren rela- 
tionships and expensive illnesses, and knew in his own per- 
son what it is to be snob, a jealous lover, an orphan, and 
an invalid with a red nose. And then came the second 
curiosity, the artistic. He recollected the parties, and 
robbed them of their stings; they hurt him no longer, and 
were for the first time useful. Even love, that most dis- 
tressing of all illusions, can be useful, and A and B, sub 
jected to analysis, can be seen functioning like bacteria in 
a test-tube, innocuous at last, and suitable as characters 
for a book. The curiosity of Proust was not quite the 
same as yours and mine, but then he was not as nice as 
you and me, and he was also infinitely more sensitive and 
intelligent. His curiosity belongs to our age; we can say 
that of it, just as his despair is akin to ours, although we 
sometimes hope. Almost, though not entirely, does he 
represent us; to the historian the similarity will be suffi- 
cient, and the epic quality of the work be acknowledged. 
E. M. Forster. 


PORTLAND PLACE AND 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


HEN Byron used the phrase ‘‘ the fatal gift of 

beauty ”’ he realized one of the properties of beauty 

which appears to grow more pronounced every day, 
in England, at any rate. A man may walk round London 
and carefully pick out all the most beautiful buildings in 
this city and truthfully affirm that the vast majority of 
these will be demolished at no distant date. A simple 
person from the country, simple, that is to say, in affairs 
of business and high finance, though trained to appreciate 
esthetic values, could not fail to be greatly astonished 
that in a city containing a very large number of ugly 
buildings and not so many beautiful ones, the latter alone 
should be singled out for destruction. It is not enough to 
say that these have ‘‘ the fatal gift of beauty,’’ and must, 
therefore, perforce give way to buildings endowed with 
attributes which entitle them to remain undisturbed by our 
modern estate developers. 

Within the last few weeks the public has received 
definite information that two architectural landmarks in 
London are about to disappear, namely, the street of houses 
designed by the Adam brothers at Portland Place and the 
east side of Trafalgar Square, comprising the whole 
triangular block bounded by the Strand and Duncannon 
Street. The same cause is responsible for the passing of 
both. We are told that it is an economic cause. In the 
social world, however, we acknowledge the existence of 
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other factors besides the economic, so in architecture also 
it is worth while to bear in mind other considerations 
besides that of buying and selling. One does not need to 
be an expert in political economy nor a wizard of finance 
to understand how it comes about that so many of our 
beautiful buildings are doomed to destruction. Even the 
most unworldly and ingenuous “‘ artist ’’ is capable of grasp- 
ing the situation. The truth of the matter is that the London 
County Council, yielding to pressure exercised year by year 
on the part of ‘* the business community,’’ have again and 
again raised the permissible height of buildings in the Metro- 
politan area. Every time this happens there follows an 
obvious result. The ground rents rise, for landlords make 
the swift calculation that a building owner who erected a 
structure to the limit of height allowed by the L.C.C. 
would have a more valuable property and could afford to 
pay him much more. Thus when the old lease falls in the 
builder owner is told that he must either rebuild 
to a height of 80 feet or he must make way for some- 
body else who will. This means that every eighteenth- 
century building, every Regency building in London 
is doomed by what appears to some people to be an 
economic necessity. And yet one cannot help reflecting that 
it was in the first instance a bureaucratic act on the part 
of the London County Council which created the increment 
of land values, so it may perhaps be assumed that other 
arbitrary acts on the part of human beings may result in 
— certain buildings from the operation of these 
aws. 

A few weeks ago Mr. S. Courtauld, writing to the 
Times on the subject of Portland Place, cogently pointed 
out that if these noble street frontages are demolished it is 
by the wishes of the community, “ for in the world of 
architecture the chief laws of change and development are 
those which are amenable to, if not created by human will.” 
Moreover, he is not alone in urging the desirability of 
crying halt before we further complicate our traffic problems 
by increasing the density of building in London. Such a 
restriction would compel the leaders of commerce and in- 
dustry to adopt a policy of decentralization and to aid in 
the establishment of satellite towns in the neighbourhood 
of the Metropolis. Failing this, the inhabitants of London 
have nothing to look forward to but increasing traffic con- 
gestion and a progressive diminution in the number of 
elegant buildings which will remain to them. 

Even if public apathy and the failure of the architec- 
tural profession itself to envisage the final results of present 
tendencies of city development should render impossible the 
saving of London as a whole from being ruthlessly ‘“ over- 
built,” some compromise might prove acceptable, whereby 
certain parts of London might be preserved from the dis- 
cords which arise when famous architectural ensembles are 
ruined by the incursion of new structures out of scale with 
the old. Trafalgar Square, in particular, is deserving of 
such consideration. Many people have derided Trafalgar 
Square. But that was in the evil days when the majority 
of professional critics were in that pit of darkest ignorance 
which prevented them from acknowledging the high merit 
distinguishing English architecture in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. We now know that the group 
of buildings composing the National Gallery, Smirke’s 
Union Club, recently faced with stone when it was occupied 
by the Canadian High Commissioner, and the old Morley’s 
Hotel, taken over by the Government of South Africa, to- 
gether with the church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields is of 
extraordinary beauty. A building 80 or 100 feet high on the 
east side of Trafalgar Square, even if its style were in 
sympathy with that of its neighbours, would dwarf both 
church and National Gallery. The time has surely now 
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arrived when business interests should be asked to adjust 
themselves to the requirements of civic architecture. A 
necessary preliminary to the passing of such an enactment 
as would preserve for posterity some of the principal archi- 
tectural achievements of our forebears would be a codifica- 
tion of all those buildings in London, such as, for instance, 
the shops and offices surrounding St. Paul’s Cathedral 
which should never be allowed to exceed their present 
height. And it may be suggested, even at the risk of 
incurring the wrath of the ‘‘ Modernists,”’ that a certain 
number of buildings should be left exactly as they are, just 
to prove that poets can on occasion be wrong, and that 
the gift of beauty is not always fatal. 
A. TrysTtan EDWARDS. 


THE DRAMA 
HAMLET IN THE MAKING 


Arts Theatre Club: Mr. Ben Greet’s Company in the 1st Quarto 
‘* Hamiet.” 


NE of the most exquisite of theatrical games is 
QO) isang about with ‘‘ Hamlet.’? Of books about 

‘*‘ Hamlet ”’ there can, of course, be no end. ‘* Dis- 
sensions on * Hamlet,’ ”? observes Mr. J. M. Robertson, 
‘have a disquieting resemblance to conflicts on meta- 
physics, which proceed century after century with no 
capacity to end themselves.” 

But the producer and the actor can also have a good 
deal of fun with ‘“‘ Hamlet.”” They can act the ‘‘ Briider- 
mord ” translated from the German, as Mr. William Poel 
did on a memorable occasion ; in the first quarto (as has just 
been done at the Arts Theatre); in the second quarto 
version, as in the folio, or with the ‘‘ complete text,’’ which 
is not a complete text at all, but a ‘* jorum ”’ of everything 
else. We can cut out the monologues, or everything except 
the monologues, act ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ without the Prince of 
Denmark, or the Prince of Denmark without ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
With a little ingenuity either Horatio or the Queen can be 
made the chief character. ‘‘ Hamlet ” can be thrown into 
a Gothic castle surrounded by those armed guards, whose 
importance or unimportance so agitated Clutton-Brock and 
Mr. Robertson, into a Renaissance pleasaunce, which is the 
accurate Elsinore, or into Buckingham Palace with the 
Birmingham Repertory Company. And after each version 
we can shout out that at last we hold that metaphysical 
abstraction Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet,’”? as Shakespeare left 
him after himself fiddling some ten years with the text. 

Mr. Greet’s Ist Quarto ‘* Hamlet ”? was historically 
interesting and interesting in itself as a particular per- 
formance. Mr. John Wyze’s Hamlet was among the 
most neurotic and namby-pamby I have yet seen, rather 
difficult to reconcile with the truncated text of the first 
quarto, based more on the folio perhaps than on the version 
he was actually using. But there was a great deal to be 
liked about it, in its quietness, absence of emphasis, and 
neglect of humbug. Ofelia, too, who hardly exists in this 
early stage, gave a charming performance. But one felt 
strongly that light had been thrown on one question. The 
original Ofelia was too unimportant a person to have played 
much part in the emotional life of Hamlet. If one accepts, 
as I think one must, a good many of Mr. Robertson’s posits 
(to quote his own curious phrase), here was a rich source for 
future muddle. 

But how much value has the first quarto as a text? 
Are the vast divergences from the second quarto to be 
explained by the fact that Shakespeare had not yet written 
what was subsequently printed or merely that the pirating 
stenographers failed to take it down? Is, in fact, the first 
quarto really an important stage in the fabrication of 
‘* Hamlet,’’ or is it merely a bad text? What is its relation 
to the mysterious and famous Ur-Hamlet? The plot is 
slightly different, the doubt-motif very little obvious, the 
Freudian relation of Hamlet with his mother, Horatio and 
Ophelia hardly existent. The ‘* problem of Hamlet ”’ which 
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seems to me to be caused by the fact that Shakespeare 
realized imaginatively all sorts of psychological neuroses, 
for which there was as yet no scientific basis, is hardly a 
problem here. 


It is difficult, after all, to guess how much Kyd lingers 
on in this first quarto—a certain amount no doubt. 


Ordinary people can exercise their own ingenuity on the 
most famous of all soliloquies :— 


‘* To be, or not to be, I, there’s the point 
To die, to sleepe is that all, I, all. 
No, to sleepe, to dreame, I, mary, there it goes. 
For in that dreame of death when we awake 
And borne before an everlasting judge 
From whence no passenger ever returned 
The undiscovered country at whose sight 
The happy smile and the accursed damned.” 
This last couplet is, I think, a window into an older world. 
Or again, 
‘My words fly up my sinnes remain below 
No king on earth is safe, if God’s his foe.”’ 


In an older culture Hamlet’s abstinence from killing his 
uncle is rational. Slightly altered, the words expose a 
later Hamlet finding an excuse for inaction. 

Having made my humble contribution to the great 
** Hamlet ”? problem and earned the contempt of those 
more competent than myself to speak, I should like once 
more to thank Mr. Greet and his company for giving us 
this insight into the history of ‘*‘ Hamlet,’’ and aiding us 
once more to realize what an extraordinarily good plot 
** Hamlet ’’ has, whether the scene be laid in a military 
castle or a Renaissance pleasaunce. It is a pity so few have 
had an opportunity of seeing it. And now I never wish 
to see ** Hamlet *? again, save under one condition. 
The whole problem depends, it is well known, on a 
play of Kyd, nicknamed by historians the “ Ur- 
Hamlet.’’ Of course, this melodrama may turn up at any 
moment, and then we shall learn an enormous amount 
about Shakespeare. On the other hand, it may not. Mean- 
while, I suggest that a committee consisting of, say, Mr. 
J. M. Robertson, Mr. T. S. Eliot, and Mr. William Poel, 
should be set up for writing it backwards according to the 
best deductive principles, and that Mr. Ben Greet should 
bring it along to the Arts Club. Till that is done, there 
is nothing new to be made out of ** Hamlet.”’ 

Francis BIRRELL. 


lost 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


N ‘* Rope,” by Mr. Patrick Hamilton (at the 
[ anbassadors Theatre), Leopold and Loebe make their 

theatrical début in the acte gratuite of M. André Gide. 
The result is a play, both in literary form and intellectual 
content, well above the average. Two undergraduates 
murder an acquaintance for the fun of the thing, put his 
corpse temporarily in a chest, before depositing it else- 
where, and give a supper party on the chest to a mixed 
company including the father of the murdered boy. Among 
the guests is a poet, also a psychological detective in the 
Dostoevsky manner, who deduces the crime. The weak- 
nesses of the play are twofold. To persons unacquainted 
with the Leopold and Loebe trial, the psychological ex- 
planation would prebably be inadequate; while the poet, 
thovgh he certainly might have deduced something was 
wrong, could hardly have told what. Nevertheless, the 
play held one the whole way through. A murder play 
without pistols, knives, and spooks was a very distinguished 
relief; also the author was really talking about something 
the whole time. The murderers are of an intellectual type, 
and Mr. Denham is to be congratulated on having made a 
satisfactory décor out of their Mayfair flat (do under- 
graduates have Mayfair flats?). As the chief murderer, Mr. 
Brian Aherne gave a masterly exposition, hard, intellectual, 
and strong, with, on occasion, a suggestion of hideous 
cruelty, a completely modern type. Mr. Ernest Milton, as 
the Dostoevskian detective, had a purt ‘* that acted itself,”’ 
but he squeezed every inch of ** value” out of it. Mr. 
Hamilton is to be heartily congratulated. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Frank Vernon have adapted a play by 
Monsieur Besnard, *‘ The Shadow of the East,’’ now being 
played at the Strand Theatre. The country in which the 
action passes is that familiar part of the Orient inhabited 
by potentates of wide culture and boundless wealth. Their 
subtlety is such that by comparison every European seems 
helplessly stupid and barbarously clumsy. Yet by some 
miracle the white women, whom these revengeful Orientals 
entrap in their sumptuous seraglios, inevitably escape un- 
impaired. The only important variation in Monsieur 
Besnard’s picture of this popular theme is that the 
potentate does not find the lady attractive. If he forces 
her to spend a night in his harem, it is only to fulfil the 
ancient Eastern law of ** An eye for an eye, and a wife 
for a wife.”? In fact as night comes on, he hints that it is 
going to pain him as much as it pains her. Everything 
ends happily, but who cares? For this type of Boulevard 
play only exists as a vehicle for the virtuosity of a type of 
actor which does not exist in England. An Yvonne de 
Bray would make something monstrous of the wife’s part, 
but still something. Miss Merrall makes nothing. In many 
ways this is to her credit. Mr. Dyall is effective as the 


Emir. But the honours of the evening go to Mr. Norman 
O’Neill, Mr. Clarkson, and Mr. Dulac. And to the 
Muezzins, who abound. 

* * * 


** Requital ”? and ** The Garey Divorce Case ” provide 
an interesting comparison, since what is one play’s meat is 
the other play’s poison. ‘* Requital ’? (at the Everyman) 
sets out to be a modern tragedy, but the tragic element is 
withheld until late in the last act. It is a first play by 
Miss Mollie Kerr, and though as immature as most first 
plays, its main immaturity appears to be deliberate. Miss 
Kerr lacks a sense of balance. A more practised writer 
would either have made the play a comedy and have done 
with it, or else foreshadowed the climax. Not so Miss Kerr. 
Her first two acts have the makings of quite an intriguing 
psychological study of two persons; in the last act her 
interest in them lapses in favour of a third, the 
victim of her tragedy. The result is that, knowing less 
about the victim than any other character in the play, we 
are unmoved; and a tragedy that has this effect must be 
accounted a failure. Miss Kerr’s lack of balance is apparent 
also in her dialogue, which hovers between the colloquial 
and the over-formal. Some of her lines, such as, ‘* Swear 
vou’ll never be modern—I mean in the sense of the word 
as it’s used nowadays,” and ‘I only wish that I was 
worthier of you,’’ have so little rhythm as to be almost 
unspeakable. Her psychology, though primitive and not 
very proiound, is earnest. Still, there is much in her play 
that is promising, and I look forward to her next attempt 
with some confidence that she will have profited by the 
experience of having had ‘* Requital ”? acted. She would 
have learnt more, I think, had she not in this case been 
her own producer. Miss Moyna Macgill and Mr. Austin 
Trevor do good work in the leading parts, and all the others 
are well filled except one, which is played by a well-bred 
gentleman who appears not to possess even a rudimentary 
knowledge of the art of acting. 


* * * 


‘* The Garey Divorce Case ’? (Court) also depends on 
a development which the audience do not expect, but here 
the device is employed with complete success. Leo Garey’s 
husband, leaving for Paris on business, exacts from his wife 
a promise that she will not see Arthur Cappering during 
his absence. He returns earlier than was expected, and 
catches Leo returning, in evening dress, at seven in the 
morning. She admits that she has been out with Arthur, 
and that he and she have occupied adjoining rooms at a 
hotel in Jermyn Street. Her excuse is that she could not 
find her latch-key. The husband instigates divorce pro- 
ceedings, and in the second act we see part of the trial. 
Leo’s excuse has seemed as flimsy to us as it did to ber 
husband, and we are convinced that she is guilty. The 
evidence against her, however, is purely circumstantial, ind 
the prosecuting counsel relies on bullying tactics. Ulti- 
mately she breaks down under the strain, and admits her 
guilt. Then comes the unexpected. In the last act she 
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convinces us of her innocence, and on top of that comes 
the news that the jury, who had been against her all along, 
refused to believe her confession, and brought in a verdict 
in her favour. This is a play of situations rather than 
character, but the author, Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, is an 
expert craftsman, and his contrivances hold water. In 
contrast to Miss Kerr, he observes the unity of action 
throughout his play, and therein lies his strength. 
If Miss Kerr perseveres she will probably become 
a far better dramatist than Mr. Wakefield (I am judging 
him from this and one other play of his), but at present she 
fails just where he succeeds. Miss Isabel] Jeans, as Leo, 
has a part that fits her like a glove; Mr. Jack Hobbs makes 
an attractive rotter of the co-respondent; and there are 
some shrewd little sketches in the trial scene, notably by 
Mr. Felix Aylmer as the counsel for the defence, Miss Molly 
Tyson as a half-witted chambermaid, and Mr. Forrester 
Harvey, whose performance as a night-porter reminded me 
of the ebullient Mr. Billy Bennett, who is at present dis- 
porting himself in ‘‘ Coo-ee! ” a passable ‘but very “‘ low- 
brow ”’ revue at the Vaudeville. 


* * * 


Miss Constance Talmadge’s latest film ‘* Venus ” (at 
the Tivoli Theatre) has the advantage of aiming frankly 
and solely at what is called “‘ entertainment value,’’ with- 
out any nonsense about psychology or probability : the 
result is an extremely unlikely but quite diverting story, 
which is given additional variety and gaiety by a constant 
shifting of scene. We are transported from a yacht off 
Cyprus to Italy, to Oran, to the mountains of Morocco, in 
the wake of the heroine, an Italian ship-owning million- 
airess, who gives an excessively gay midnight party on 
board her yacht ‘** Venus,”’ at which she herself appears as 
Venus riding on a surf-boat. Her reputation as chairman 
of the company is at stake, and the gallant captain of one 
of her liners knocks down and kills a wicked white slave 
trafficker who has dared to insult her. He is sacked from 
his post, and the remainder of the film is taken up with 
the Princess’s pursuit of him in order to make amends, 
which she does by falling in love with him and after many 
difficulties marrying him. It is not a remarkable film in 
any way, but is a great deal more entertaining than many 
which aim higher and are more pretentious. The Shaftes- 
bury Avenue Pavilion has had the excellent idea of giving 
a two weeks’ repertory season of some of the unusual and 
intelligent films which they have shown, to celebrate the 
anniversary of its inauguration as a cinema where only this 
type of film should be given. Several very interesting films 
are being shown in this way. 


* * * 


There is probably no more brilliantly gifted painter in 
England at the present day than Mr. Augustus John, nor 
one whose early work showed more promise. [It is all the 
more disappointing that this promise should not have been 
fulfilled, that he should have been content merely to ex- 
ploit his brilliance, to cultivate the striking and the 
theatrical; the result is that his recent painting, as shown 
in his present exhibition at Messrs. Tooth’s galleries, is 
characterized by summariness of execution and super- 
ficiality and thinness of quality. He has come to rely 
entirely on his still brilliant technique, and the greater 
part of these pictures are empty and barren of feeling, 
painted, apparently, without much interest in the subject, 
a mechanical repetition of cleverly displayed tricks. There 
is no solidity of design to hold them together ; the construc- 
tion, generally speaking, is slipshod and careless. There 
are several portraits in the exhibition, and here Mr. John 
shows those qualities which have brought him to the front 
rank of fashionable portrait-painters—his gift for likeness, 
his gay, clear colour, his dramatic power of seizing 4 
momentary expression, and, above all, his remarkable 
** effectiveness.’? The best are ‘‘ Head of a Coloured Girl,’’ 
in which he seems to have been really interested in the 
formal qualities of his sitter, and ‘‘ Poppet,’”’ a graceful 
and lively sketch. The remainder of the exhibition consists 
of flower-paintings and landscapes, painted mostly in 
Provence. 
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Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, May 4th.— 
Isolde Menges and Harold Samuel, Sonata Recital, 
EKolian Hall, 3. 

Sunday, May 5th.— 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, on ‘* A Preface to Morals,’? South 
Place, 11. 
** After All,”” by Mr. John van Druten, at the Apollo. 
Film Society’s film, ‘‘ The Marquis of Bolibar,’? at 
the New Gallery Kinema, 2.30. 

Monday, May 6th.— 
** Macbeth,”’ at the Old Vic. 
Mr. Plunket Greene, on ** Are We a Musical Nation? ” 
the Wireless, 9.20. 

Tuesday, May 7th.— 
‘“* A Cup of Kindness,”? by Mr. Ben Travers, at the 
Aldwych. 
Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop and Sir Edward Bethune, on 
‘“* Manners Makyth Man?’ London School of 
Economics, 5,30. 

Wednesday, May 8th.— 
‘* Persons Unknown,’’ by Mr. Edgar Wallace, at the 
Shaftesbury. 
** The Matriarch,’”? by Mrs. 
Royalty. 
Triple Bill at the Arts Theatre. 
Dr. R. B. Raup, Lecturing to the New Education 
Fellowship, Central Hall, 6. 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, on ‘* Accidents in Industry,’”’ the 
Wireless, 7. 
Miss Eileen Power, on “* Joan of Arc,’’ the Wireless, 
9.15. 

Thursday, May 9th.— 
‘‘ The Black Ace,’? by Miss Dorothy Brandon and Mr. 
Megiey Farson, at the Globe. 
All-Party Demonstration organized by the Women’s 
Peace Crusade, Central Hall, 8. Speakers: Dame 
Edith Lyttelton, Lady Acland, and Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson. 


G. B. Stern, at the 


OMICRON. 


SONG OF THE REST-HOUSE 
(‘* Siste, Viator! ’’) 


TRAVELLER! Here is your rest! 
bending. . 

Long was the road, but not long is it now to the ending. 

Summon but once more your courage, endurance and zest— 


See, the pathway down- 


Traveller! Near, now, is rest! 
Traveller! There stands the gate. All the dark trees 
around it 
Breathe forth their sigh of content that at last you have 
found it. 


Never too soon for your coming, and never too late— 
Traveller! Pass through the gate! 


Traveller! Follow the stair, though so narrow and winding, 
Foothold is sure and the guest-room but waits for your 
finding. 
Care not for voices that call you: ‘‘ Lo, here! ” or “* Lo, 
there ! ’— 
Traveller! Keep to the stair ! 


Traveller! This is your bed! Is its aspect not gracious >— 
Curtained, sequestered, and calm — and sufficiently 
spacious ! 
None of the couches for pleasure exquisitely spread, 
Traveller, rivals this bed! 


Traveller! Here is good rest! You can trust to our keeping. 
Dim-lit and still seems the house; but the fitter for sleeping; 
Unseen the Host; but He knows what is due to a guest.— 

Traveller! Welcome to rest! 


G. M. Horr. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THROUGH FRENCH EYES 


“ HISTORY of the English People; Epilogue, 
Ava: I., 1895-1905,”’ by Elie Halévy (Benn, 25s.), 
is a translation of M. Halévy’s book which was 
published in 1926. The French edition had the significant 
sub-title ‘* Les Impérialistes au Pouvoir,” but this is 
omitted from the English edition. M. Halévy’s history has 
been planned on a grand scale, and is an extremely impor- 
tant work on which he has already been engaged for twenty 
years. Originally it was to have been a history of the 
English people in the nineteenth century, and it is signifi- 
cant that he eventually decided to end it at the year 1895 
when Gladstone had finally retired from public life. There 
is much to be said for the view that an era, which may con- 
veniently be called the nineteenth century, politically 
disappeared with the disappearance of Gladstone. The 
Imperial policy of Chamberlain, so rapidly followed by the 
Boer War, and the foreign policy of the same statesman, 
which led so rapidly to the Entente and the Great War, were 
the antithesis of Gladstonian Liberalism; the personal 
hostility of Gladstone and Chamberlain when they were in 
the same Cabinet, the part which Chamberlain played in 
the disruption of the Gladstonian Liberal Party, his uncom- 
fortable relations Salisbury in the Conservative 
Cabinet, and finally the direction which he gave to Imperial 
and foreign policy during the years from 1899 to 1914—all 
these facts, though they can be shortsightedly reduced to 
the persona! tittle-tattle of political history, really reflect 
the deeper historical currents moving beneath the surface of 
events. M. Halévy was, therefore, 1 think, right to choose 
the year 1895 as the terminus of his work. That work is 
planned in seven volumes, of which only three have been 
written and published, bringing the narrative down to the 
year 1841. And now, with not unnatural impatience, be- 
fore he has completed his task, M. Halévy has been unable 
to resist the desire to write the history of those tremendous 
nineteen years between 1895 and 1914, which were at once 
the epilogue of the nineteenth century and the prologue of 
the twentieth. Perhaps he is wise; at any rate, one is 
glad to learn that when he has completed the epilogue in 
two volumes, he will return to the Victorian play. 


with 


* * 


For a man to write the contemporary or almost con- 
temporary history of a country other than his own is an 
extraordinarily difficult task. Historical perspective and 
time, ‘‘ which hath an art to make dust of all things,” 
ensure that a Frenchman is as competent as an Englishman 
to write the history of the reign of Queen Anne and an 
Englishman as competent as a Frenchman to write the 
history of the reign of Louis XIV. But there is a living 
element in contemporary history that a man cannot learn 
from books; a foreigner may well miss it altogether or, what 
is perhaps worse, he may completely misinterpret its signifi- 
cance. On the other hand, a foreigner, provided that he 
instinctively understands this vital element in contem- 
porary history, may be the best person to write it. He 
stands just sufficiently outside and above the battle to be 
able to observe what happens with the right amount of 
dispassionateness, and he has the advantage of seeing the 
present in historical perspective, almost reduced to that 
purified dust to which time reduces all things. Certainly 
M. Halévy’s history has some of these qualities for an 
Englishman. His knowledge is immense. There seems to 


be nothing in book, pamphlet, official document, or news- 
paper, throwing light upon the history of the period, which 
he has not read. Over and over again, too, by relating 
one apparently disconnected fact with another, he shows 
an instinctive understanding of the English character and 
the way in which it manifests itself in our public life and 
institutions. On the other hand, from time to time, he 
throws out a suggestion, draws an inference, or makes a 
statement which brings one up with a jerk. Sometimes, 
the truth of it strikes one immediately, the truth 
illuminated by the light in which a foreigner can observe 
another country. For instance, he says of the reception of 
Mr. Shaw’s ** Major Barbara ”’ :— 

‘* When the spirit of Continental revolution reaches 
England, it acts like a shell which explodes in a ploughed 
field and does no damage. By the ploughed field we do 
not mean only the self-satisfied and tolerant apathy of 
the middle-class. We are thinking of the vast mass of 
workers, organized in powerful groups for the defence 
of its professional interests, but determined not to put 
them to the hazard of a perilous struggle, or sacrifice for 
some vague dream of the future such solid possessions 
as the moral and religious traditions of the country.” 


* * + 


But sometimes his view strikes one at the moment as 
far from obviously true. One is inclined to say: ‘* Ah, at 
last, that is the misunderstanding of a foreigner.”? On 
second thoughts, however, one nearly always begins to 
doubt whether, after all, M. Halévy’s view is not the true 
one, whether by standing just outside the battle he has not 
seen just a little more than we who are in it—whether, in- 
deed, his view will not be the view of posterity and of 
history. There is one curious instance which might well 
escape the notice of a casual reader of this book. Imagine 
an Englishman writing a history of the years 1895 to 1905 in 
this country. What place would he give to Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb in his pages? If the book were written on 
the scale of this volume and I had turned to the index, I 
should have expected to find that their names had been 
mentioned on two or three pages. But in M. Halévy’s 
index there are more references appended to their names 
than to those of anyone else except Chamberlain and Mr. 
Balfour. M. Halévy’s history, it must be remembered, is in 
the main a political history in the ordinary sense in which 
foreign politics and party politics take a dominant place. 
And in the body of the work, M. Halévy attributes to Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb an influence upon the general history of 
their time which few, if any, contemporary English his- 
torians would give them. He talks of ‘‘ the profound 
influence which they exercised over the formation of public 
opinion during this period of English history,’? and he 
frequently shows that influence at work, not only 1.pon 
** public opinion,” but upon particular politicians of ali 
parties and upon actual events. On reflection, one wonders 
whether, after all, M. Halévy is not right, whether, just as 
he knows how to spell Mr. Webb’s Christian name cor- 
rectly (see the French edition), while his English translator 
cannot make up his mind whether it is spelt with an “ i” 
or a ** y,”’ so, too, he may not see more clearly and more 
steadily than English writers what exactly Mr. Webb’s 
influence has been upon the history of our times. 


LEonaRD Woo Lr. 
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REVIEWS 
GEORGE GISSING 


Selections, Autobiographical and imaginative, from the Works 
of George Gissing. With Biographical and Critical Notes by 


his Son, and an Introduction by VIRGINIA WOOLF. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 

Short Stories of To-day and Yesterday. By GEORGE GISSING. 
Harrap. 2s. 6d.) 


To read the first of these volumes is to have a measure of 
the almost fantastic rapidity with which literary modes have 
changed during the !ast forty or fifty years. The young 
George Gissing who started his writing career in 1879 is a 
figure almost as strange to us now as Samuel Smiles or 
Praise-God Barebones. The problems which troubled him, 
a serious youth preparing for his vocation as a novelist, 
were problems such as ‘Faith and Reason,’’ and ‘t The 
State Church from a Rationalist’s point of view.’’ On these 
he gave lectures, arousing, his present commentator remarks, 
‘““considerable enthusiasm on the part of the audience.” 
When presently he sits down to write his first novel, ‘t the 
principal characters are earnest young people striving for 
improvement in, as it were, the dawn of a new phase of 
our civilization.’’ But it is when he attempts in a iater 
work to give expression to the more advanced aspirations 
of the time that he appears most thoroughly old-fashioned. 
‘‘Less of St. Paul and more of Darwin!” exclaims the 
Reverend Bruno Chilvers. ‘‘ Less of Luther and more of 
Herbert Spencer! ... Were my hands perfectly free, I 
should begin by preaching a series of sermons on ‘ The 
Origin of Species.’ ”’ The small advanced audience for 
whom Gissing wrote has changed since his time, it is clear. 
even more rapidly than the great public, and to that 
audience now St. Paul is probably nearer than Darwin, and 
even Luther less remote than Herbert Spencer. Certainly 
the State Church from a Rationalist’s point of view would 
not arouse considerable enthusiasm in them, any more, 
indeed, than the spectacle of earnest young people striving 
for improvement in, as it were, the dawn of a new phase 
of our civilization. The subjects of discussion and the tone 
of discussion have equally changed. Consequently, the in- 
tellectual development of a young novelist at present has 
hardly a single feature in common with that of young 
Gissing. It does not follow, however, that Gissing’s views 
were any less admirable than are those of any typical 
advanced novelist of our own generation; it is, indeed, 
impossible to tell, when fashion, when the momentarily 
valid, changes with such extraordinary rapidity. This 
rapidity itself is the really disquieting symptom. The con- 
tinuity of literature seems to be becoming lost in the speed 
of its development—if development is the correct term for a 
process which makes each succeeding generation unintel- 
ligible to the one before it, and vice versa. Thus the unin- 
telligible is becoming a larger and larger categorv in litera- 
ture, including those writers who, like Miss Stein, write for 
our grandchildren, and, rising at our backs, those as well 
who wrote for our uncles. For if Miss Stein is inconceivable, 
Gissing is almost incomprehensible, and both for the same 
reason, that fashions in literature have for some time been 
changing and are still changing so rapidly. The tendency, 
moreover, is for change to become even more rapid, and we 
may expect therefore the unintelligible to become a class of 
literature still larger and still more respectable than it is 
at present. 

The thing which most securely dates Gissing’s work is 
perhaps his peculiar kind of pessimism. It is not pessimism 
in the main tradition, the tradition of Schopenhauer and 


on) 


Leopardi; it is, on the contrarv, as locally Victorian as: 


George Eliot or Coventry Patmore.. Gissing’s charge against 


life was not, like Schopenhauer’s, that it was full of pain. — 


illusion, and ennui, but that ‘it ‘was Darwinian. He 
had to transform life into terms of natural selection and the 
survival of the fittest before he could point out with safety 
to his contemporaries and himself that there were un 
pleasant elements in it. But the dogmas of natural selection 
and the survival of the fittest, dreadful as thev were, had 
been enunciated by Darwin in such edifving and ethical 
tones that, like everything else Victorian, they took on a 
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heavy air of respectability. They became Victorian institu- 
tions, and in grounding one’s pessimistic criticism of life 
on institutions one gave one’s very pessimism a respectable 
and moral sanction. It is this almost anxious respectability 
which most of all distinguishes Gissing’s pessimism, which 
gives it its curious angularity, which strangles the cry of 
genuine suffering and turns it into a deprecatory cough. 
The essence of that pessimism is in the agonized soliloquy of 
the hero of his first novel: ‘‘Oh, could he but afford a 
baked potato!’’, with its pathetically pedantic turn, its 
terrible and absurd decency. Between the hero and the 
potato stands, we feel, a whole portentous fresco of Vic- 
torian Scientists and philosophers with appropriate formule, 
indirectly referring to baked potatoes, issuing from their 
venerable mouths. In the religion which Gissing accepted, 
whose gods were no less than Darwin and Herbert Spencer, 
that potato had all the forbidden mystery, all the colossal 
importance of the famous fruit plucked by Eve; and its 
violation would, to Gissing’s mind, have had results no less 
disastrous. 

It was in his short stories that Gissing was least 
affected bv the scientific and other illusions of his time, and 
that his talent for observation and neat story-telling got 
freest scope. Some of the stories in the selection published 
by Messrs. Harrap are in their minor way extremely accom- 
plished. From the mean boarding-house, the lives of small 
shopkeepers and clerks, he drew a genuine unobtrusive 
poetry, a poetry which generally eluded him in his novels, 
preponderantly autobiographical as these were. A few of 
these stories can still be read with slight pleasure. 


EDWIN MUIR. 


THE LIBERAL OUTLOOK 


Edited by H. L. 
Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 


TuIs book is made up of a number of addresses on the 
political questions of our day. We may suppose—and in- 
deed we must hope—that much of the thought which it con- 
tains will pass into action and so fall out of date. It is 
therefore a tractarian book and tractarian books often look 
as though they had dressed in a hurry to catch the train. 
But not so this one! It wears an excellent jacket. Its price 
indicates marked self-respect. And in this it shows a proper 
spirit. The book belongs to the most helpful if not the 
only helpful movement of our difficult times. It contains 
further deliveries of the critical and constructive thought to 
which the Liberal Party has been giving itself in these lean 
vears. It is in fact one of the books of the minor prophets. 

Modern industry fails on its human and social side 
rather because it denies citizenship than because it inflicts 
suffering. We have either done too much for the wage- 
earner or we have not done enough. In many of the great 
affairs of life we have made room for him among us and he 
sits in the circle round the fire. He is a full citizen of the 
State ; he is equally a full citizen of the city or the town or 
village in which he lives. It is open to him to sit among the 
elders in his Nonconformist chapel; even the Church of 
England will be glad of him as a sidesman, and he can 
bandy words freely with the vicar on the new Church 
Council. But when we follow him to the factory or the 
workshop which matters to him more than anything else, 
we find that his citizenship has fallen off him like his over- 
coat and he is more or less a cipher or as he is sometimes 
called a ‘“‘ hand ’’—with little or no prescriptive right to his 
bench, with no share whatever in the high affairs of manage- 
ment, and none in the final profits which he helps to create. 
Industry in its present state gives unexpected support to the 
Einstein theory, for 1832 has not reached it vet! 

In one of the two admirable addresses which he con- 
tributes to this volume, Mr. Stuart Hodgson brings out this 
root cause of industrial discontent and exposes the conse- 
quences to which it gives growth, and Mr. W. T. Layton 
throws much interesting light on the matter in a stimulating 
«ddress on ‘‘ The Liberal Utopia.’ Want of status is not. 
however, the cause of everything that is wrong. There is 


Liberalism and Some Problems of To-day. 
NATHAN and H. HEATHCOTE WILLIAMS. 


still a large amount of discomfort which is of the hody as 
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well as of the mind. It is with this side of the question 
exemplified chiefly in unemployment that Mr. H. D. 
Henderson deals in a paper which was read to the Liberal 
Candidates’ Association at the end of 1927, and towards the 
end of which the reader will find the economic justification 
of the Liberal policy for unemployment. The close connec- 
tion there is between foreign and domestic policy finds its 
recognition in papers by Mr. Wilson Harris and Mr. Leonard 
Stein. Mr. H. L. Nathan and Mr. H. Heathcote Williams 
have presided, as editors, over the publication of a book 
which is full of suggestive and stimulating thought. The 
reader should not miss Dr. Moritz Bonn’s forecast of the 
future of democracy in Europe, or the few pages in which 
Sir Herbert Samuel examines the meaning of that difficult 
word liberty. If Sir Herbert Samuel, as we suspect from the 


circumstances, spoke this passage on the spur of the 
moment, it was a verv considerable achievement of mind 
and thought. 

In one of the most interesting passages of the book 


Mr. Philip Kerr throws sudden doubt on the power of any 
of the competing political philosophies — Socialism, 
Liberalism, and so on—to cure the evils of the modern world, 
and he indicates his own helief that it is only through a 
change in the minds and hearts of men that decisive results 
for the better will now come. It is, of course, true that if we 
had before us a hare alternative, and had to improve 
society either by converting individuals or by improving 
institutions, it would be more hopeful and more fruitful to 
turn to the individuals. The proposition that a good family 
will make a nice house is truer than the converse that a 
nice house will make a good family, and we must not forget 
that the translation of the Bible and the Wesleyan Revival 
count among the greatest secular social reforms the country 
has known. On the other hand, modern life has produced in 
London and Manchester and so on, a special kind of social 
condition in which moral advance, short of definite miracle, 
will hardly occur. Sorrow and even sin may often be the 
stepping-stones to higher things, but not squalor. A man 
is better placed for seeing the unseen in the solitude of a 
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prison-cell than in a single room which he shares with his 
family night and day. We have heard of work as a discip- 
line, but not of unemployment. We see then what a circle 
we are in—the slums denying admission to the very influ- 
ences which would abolish them. 

HasitaM MILLs. 


A PIECE OF 


The Politicks of Laurence Sterne. 
(Milford. 10s.) 


STERNE 


By LEWIS PERRY CURTIS. 


THE discoveries of Mr. Curtis would have been most usefully 
presented in a pamphlet with notes; but his enthusiasm 
carried him past that form into a book, which duly suffers 
from redundancy. The opening sentence, when taken into 
consideration with the matter in hand, may sufficiently show 
this process of transforming the pamphlet into the volume: 
‘‘ Fifty years after the cap and bells and the pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs of Mr. Yorick had been laid away with him in the 
burying-ground of St. George’s, Hanover Square, Sterne was 
quite as dead as old Marley.’’ This is not a very lucky 
start. In 1818, for instance, Scott was alive, whose opinion 
of Sterne was that he survived, ‘‘as one of the greatest 
plagiarists, and one of the most original geniuses that Eng- 
land has produced."’ But even if the bill of mortality of 
Mr. Curtis had been correct, it would have been none the 
more applicable to the subject of his book. 

Sometimes ornamental, conjectural writing, and some- 
times over-elaborate registration of uninspiring facts, pre- 
vent Mr. Curtis’s volume from being as congenial as it might 
be ; it could scarcely have been prepared with greater zeal 
for a dry subject. The skirmishes of York politicians two 
hundred years ago do not sweetly recommend themselves to 
the emotions, but Mr. Curtis has followed them out with 
earnest particularity, or antiquarian fancy. ‘‘ Perhaps the 
gathering resembled Hogarth’s savage picture of an 
Election Dinner with the shouting of party songs and its 
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FACTS 


AND | 


FIGURES 


on current economic and social problems are provided in 
Government Publications as in no other series of books. The 
following documents will be indispensable to any fruitful dis- 
cussion of some major questions arising before the General Election. 














INDUSTRIAL 
RECOVERY 


The Final Report of the “ Balfour’? Committee on 
Industry and Trade surveys Great Britain’s industrial 
and commercial problems, with special reference to the 
export trade, discusses various plans, e.g., ‘ Safeguard- 
ing ’ and recommends definite policies to assist recovery 
and expansion, 5s. 6d. (5s. 11d.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Report of the Industrial Transference Board, 1s. 6d. 
(1s. 8d.) Report of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mittee, 1s. (1s. 2d.) Memorandum on use of unemploy- 
ment Benefit in aid of Wages in industry and on 
relief work, 3d. (4d.) The Ministry of Labour 
Gazette Monthly, 7s. a year, contains much valuable 
information. 


TAXATION 


The Report of the “‘ Colwyn’? Committee on National 
Debt and Taxation, 7s. 6d. (8s.) A thorough review of 
the effects of taxation on trade, industry, employment 
and credit. Report of H.M. Commissioners for Inland 
Revenue, 1928, 2s. (2s. 2d.) Return showing the ex- 
penditure on Public Social Services in 1891, 1901, 1911, 
1927 and 1928 respectively, 3d. (4d.) 


HOUSING 


Housing Manual on the design, construétion and repair 
of dwellings, 9d. (11d.) Town Planning 1927-28, 6d. 
(7d.) Reprinted from the Annual Report of the Ministry 
of Health. Ministry of Health Circulars, No. 520, 2d. 
(3d.), No. 954, 1d, (2d.), General, No. 756, 2d. (3d.), 
Rural, explain the Housing Aé¢ts. 


All prices are net. 


AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 


Report on Agricultural Policy, 4d. (sd.) Report of 
the Scottish Conference on Agricultural Policy, 1s. 6d. 
(1s. 7d.) 

Report of the Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation, 
5s. (5s. 5d.) Probably the most comprehensive survey 
of our agricultural problem that has ever been published. 


RATING REFORM 


The Local Government Act, 1929, contains the text of 
sweeping changes in the organisation and finance of 
Local Government, 3s. (3s. 3d.) An explanatory memo- 
randum on its provisions as passed by the House of 
Commons, ts. (1s. td.) General Circular on the A@, 
3d. (4d.) A review of the major charges which the A& 
involves. 


EDUCATION 


The Education of the Adolescent, 2s. (2s. 4d.) Cloth 
3s. (3s. 5d.) A far-seeing programme of educational 
advance by the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education. 

The New Prospeét in Education, 6d. (8d.), an attempt 
to give practical shape to some of the Committee’s 
recommendations. ‘“ Education in 1928. 4s. (4s. 3d.) 


HEALTH 


Report on the State of Public Health, 1927, by Sir 
George Newman, K.C.B., 2s. 6d. (2s. rod.) Annual 
Report of the Ministry of Health, 1927-28, ss. (5s. 4d.) 
Annual Report of the Scottish Board of Health, 1928, 
6s. (6s. 6d.) Annual Report of the Health on the School 
Child, 1927, 1s. 6d. (1s. 9d.) 


Those in brackets include postage. 


His Majesty's Stationery Office 


LONDON: Adaftral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


EDINBURGH :.. 129, George Street.. 
- CARDIFF : 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent. 


MANCHESTER: York Street. 
BELFAST : 15, Donegall Sq. W. 
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great drinking of punch. Perhaps a wig or two had been 
lost in the confusion, or a chair and its ecclesiastical occu- 
pant suddenly upset."’ But at the finish the main thing is 
that Laurence Sterne was positively present, and that he was 
actively concerned in a Whig newspaper called the York 
GAZETTEER, and Mr. Curtis has traced some of his articles 
and letters. 

Out of those journalizings occurs Sterne’s first book, a 
very little one, eight pages long, identified by the researches 
of Mr. Curtis. If it were not Sterne’s, it would probably 
have slumbered still. Its title is ‘‘ Query upon Query ; being 
an Answer to J. S.’s Letter printed in the York-CoURANT, 
October 20th, relating to the present contested Election,” 
1741. It sets forth a catechism for Tories of which Query 18 
is an example: ‘‘ Whether the setting up of a FOREIGNER 
to represent this large and rich Country is not a plain Proof 
that the Party was reduc’d to the last Necessity? *’ Mr. 
Curtis reprints the document in full, with explanations, and 
several other specimens of Sterne’s political prosings, the 
brightest of which is a short letter comparing his main 
opponent with a very impotent and highly unpleasant 
‘Animal in Egypt,’ not found in Herodotus. 

Whatever Sterne wrote in these paper campaigns, he 
hoped that his labours would be to his advantage ; but, 
finding that they produced nothing from the Whigs, he 
published an apology to the Tories for his ‘* abusive 
Gazetteers,’’ and in the ensuing years, as Mr. Curtis says, 
‘shunned politics."’ Mr. Curtis is always ingenious in his 
allowances for Sterne, and he continues, ‘‘ Doubtless the deft 
satires of ‘J. S.,) which he had heard sung as he passed the 
open windows of a coffee-house, had brought fully to his 
mind the inevitable scurrility of his profession and turned 
him from the low drudgery of writing weekly essays and 
notices for the YoRK GAZETTEER.”’ However, that drudgery 
has produced a collector's item, and Mr. Curtis’s book, which 
will serve those numerous persons who will not discover cut 
or uncut copies of ‘‘ Query upon Query.” 

E. B. 
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OTHER SEXUAL CUSTOMS 


The Sexual Life of Savages. By BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI. 
(Routledge. 42s.) 

Studies of Savages and Sex. By ERNEST CRAWLEY. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d.) 


EveN in anthropological studies our European—perhaps our 
human—attitude to sex reveals itself. Sex is a very special 
subject. We may show ourselves liberal and rationalizing ; 
Wwe may profess to treat sex as only one factor among others 
of equal importance, and not in its nature different from 
them ; but even the most level-headed scientists isolate it 
from the rest of life, at least as something generally mis- 
understood and mishandled. Very special efforts must he 
made to approach this very special subject in a detached 
spirit. Otherwise everybody is wrong about it. We must be 
extremely careful not to keep any illusions about sex. We 
must accept the fact of sex in a natural way. But with ell 
this bother, what on earth is the natural way of accepting 
sex? 

Professor Malinowski’s treatment of the subject of the 
sexual life of savages is admirably detached ; it is so de- 
tached, in fact, that it has a special monograph to itself. 
Just after the middle of his book—at the beginning of the 
fourth act, we might say—there occurs a section on erotic 
technique among the Trobrianders. It is a nice, good, whole- 
some, straightforward piece of description: ‘‘ Such a plain 
statement cannot really offend the most delicately minded,”’ 
savs Professor Malinowski, ‘‘nor the most prejudiced 
reader ; nor can it be of any use to the seeker after porno- 
graphy.”’ It is a coincidence, no doubt, that the section 
occurs in so central a position ; it would take, no doubt, an 
evil imagination to conceive that the book had been built 
up round it. But at least we can see here again how very 
special a subject sex is. The section was not slipped into 
one of Professor Malinowski’s previous works on anthro- 
pology. It does not illustrate the customs of the Trobrian- 
ders in a general sense—as one factor amongst many. No, 
the sexual life of savages is treated in the most natural way 
imaginable: it has a monograph all to itself. 

This is enough of moralizing. Professor Malinowski has 
written a most interesting and informative study. He lived 
amongst the Trobriand Islanders, and he was able to correct 
what they told him in answer to his questions by his own 
day-to-day observations. The simple faith which anthro- 
pologists have often displayed in accepting what natives have 
told them as the absolute truth has played great havoc with 
anthropology. On subjects of any importance and intimacy 
the question-and-answer method entirely fails. It would 
hardly be reasonable to accept a European’s account of his 
private life as if this were the best testimony we could obtain 
on the facts themselves. Professor Malinowski himself points 
out how vastly different a view we should get of European 
marriage customs if we accepted as evidential the replies of 
a selected number of men whom we questioned. He 
writes :— 

‘““What I wish to make clear. by confronting the gist of 
native statements with the results of direct observation, is 
that there is a serious discrepancy between the two. The 
statements contain the ideal of tribal morality ; observation 
shows us how far real behaviour conforms to it. The state- 
ments show us the polished surface of custom which is 
invariably presented to the inquisitive stranger; direct 
knowledge of native life reveals the underlying strata of 
human conduct, moulded, it is true, by the rigid surface of 
custom, but still more deeply influenced by the smouldering 
fires of human nature.” 


Even the concept of taboo needs much revision. It is 
usually taken, for example, that taboos are absolutely un- 
breakable. Natives themselves would confess as much. If 
a Trobriander were asked if taboos were ever broken, he 
would be horrified at the suggestion. Probably he would 
refuse to be questioned any longer and go off in a huff. 
Where anthropologists have dispensed with the use of their 
own eyes they have been completely deceived. Professor 
Malinowski, however, brings evidence to show that with 
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many natives, as well as with Europeans, the fact that an 
action is ‘ forbidden *”’ often gives it a superior attraction. 

He found that the morality of the Trobrianders was 
‘* more or less on a level with that of the average European.”’ 
Of course, the Trobrianders have their own customs, their 
own social system ; and one society almost inevitably has a 
distaste for the moral style of another. The usual course 
of sexual life amongst the natives is from precocious experi- 
ments through free sexual expression, by means of a more 
stable liaison, to marriage. It is interesting to observe that 
adults in the Trobriands interfere less with the life of their 
children than adults in our own civilization :— 


‘There is no idea of regular discipline, no system of 


domestic coercion. ...A simple command, implying the 
accepiation of natural obedience, is never heard from 
parents in the Trobriands. People will sometimes grow 
angry with their children and beat them in an outburst of 


rage ; but I have quite as often seen a child rush furiously 
at his parent and strike him. This attack might be received 
with a good-humoured smile, or the blow might be angrily 
returned ; but the idea of definite retribution, or coercive 
punishment, is not only foreign, but distinctly repugnant to 
the native. Several times, when I suggested, after some 
flagrant infantile misdeed, that it would mend matters for 
the future if the child were beaten or otherwise punished 
in cold blood, the idea appeared unnatural and immoral to 
my friends, and was rejected with some resentment.” 

The society of the Trobrianders, as Professor Malinowski 
has explained in his previous books, is matrilinear. Pedi- 
gree, inheritance, relationship, and blood, are reckoned from 
the mother’s side only. Perhaps it is in consequence of this 
that equal importance is attached to the two sexes ; and girls 
are as much welcomed as boys. There is a division of labour, 
of course, and a man would feel gravely insulted if he were 
asked to do woman’s work ; but there is no distinction of 
honour between their tasks. ‘*‘ Women do not bear the brunt 
of all the drudgery and hard work. Indeed, the heaviest 
tasks in the gardens, and the most monotonous ones, are 
performed by men.” 

It has been Professor Malinowski’s experience that the 
Trobrianders entirely fail to recognize the part that the father 
takes in procreation ; and many of his most interesting pages 
describe the effects of a thorough-going matrilinear hypo- 
thesis on the love relations of men and women. There are 
several facts, however, which might suggest that here, too, 
he has encountered a taboo of thought, a theory with a social 
sanction, rather than an individual conviction. Certain 
marriage taboos on the father’s side would best be explained 
by supposing that the natives are only conventionally 
ignorant ; and even their obstinate refusal to consider an 
alternative theory makes us suspicious that they would know 
better if it were convenient to know better. 

Professor Malinowski has studied a particular com- 
munity with an exemplary care. Perhaps no other primitive 
community has been so sympathetically or so exhaustively 
explored. When we turn to the collection of studies by the 
late Mr. E. Crawley we begin to doubt whether the words 
‘‘ savage "’ and “ primitive ’’ have any meaning at all. We 
are introduced to many contrasting social moralities—from 
the most ascetic to the most licentious—all existing among 
‘savage ’’ races. The most notable point that issues from 
the book is that we can conduct no argument at all on the 
attitude of primitives to sex ; there is such a multiplicity of 
attitudes, and they are all closely involved with other social 
questions. Mr. Crawley and Professor Malinowski are 
agreed, however, in their finding that other social systems 
do not, on the whole, differ from our own by affording a 
greater height of sexual feeling or a greater freedom of sexual 
expression. 

The ‘‘ Studies * in Mr. Crawley’s volume range over the 
whole world—not neglecting Europe itself; and, in conse- 
quence of this discursiveness, they do not present a limited 
and clearly defined picture. Among the subjects which are 
treated in it are chastity, forms of love and gods of love, the 
kiss, and feticide. Much information is included which 
could not easily be found elsewhere. 

ALAN PORTER. 
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THE EXPLOITED BLACK 


White Capital and Coloured Labour. By 
(Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d.) 


At the last meeting of the League of Nations Mandates Com- 
mission the Administrator of the British Cameroons observed 
with an almost sinister optimism that ‘‘ the native races had 
now overcome the worse impacis of European civilization.” 
Lord Olivier, surveying a far wider field, is much less con- 
fident, and it has to be recognized that he justifies his mis- 
givings abundantly. His ‘‘ White Capital and Coloured 
Labour’ was first published over twenty years ago. A 
great deal has happened since then in regard to the vital 
subject of contacts of black and white, and it would be hard 
to say whether on general balance the situation is worse 
or better. Probably it is worse. At any rate, it is bad 
enough to make the appearance of this new version of Lord 
Olivier’s book (for the whole volume has been rewritten and 
considerably enlarged) an event of capital importance. 

Lord Olivier divides the relationship of Europe with the 
black races (including the coloured, i.e., products of mixed 
unions) into three—trading, colonization, exploitation—cor- 
responding more or less chronologically to the three periods 
of slavery, humanitarian liberalism, commercial capitalism. 
To-day the third relationship is dominant. The joint-stock 
company, its shares held and its dividends drawn by sleek 
deacons and churchwardens, has neither soul to be saved 
nor body to be kicked. The native, on whose manual labour 
its prosperity rests, conveniently possesses the latter attribute 
and conveniently lacks the former, except to a commercially 
negligible degree. And so the chairman of the Anonyma 
Copper Corporation is able to announce complacently at the 
annual meeting of the company in the Cannon Street Hotel 
that the supply of labour continues satisfactory, meaning 
that the natives have somehow been persuaded—which 
should be written ‘‘ persuaded '’—to break up their tribal 
and domestic life, leave the agricultural pursuits which they 
like and, in their own way, understand, and work at a 
contemptible wage in surroundings making for their moral 
and physical deterioration at the production of a commodity 
useless to themselves but invaluable as a source of dividends 
to the sidesmen of St. Judas’s. 

To some extent, no doubt, this has to be. It is what we 
call the march of civilization. But it is abundantly neces- 
sary that the public consciousness should be awakened to 
certain aspects of it, and that service Lord Olivier renders 
with conspicuous success. His language is temperate, his 
statements are liberally documented, and the problem is 
presented in a stark nakedness that would arrest and dis- 
comfort the thickest-skinned reactionary in a Pall Mall 
smoking-room. The only criticism of the book, indeed, is 
that at times its author’s style can be lamentably obscure. 
The volume, moreover, is so important that it might well 
have been made fully comprehensive. A chapter or two 
on conditions in the Dutch Indies (about which we know far 
too little) would have been of value, and the fact that South 
Africa has been exhaustively dealt with in the writer’s 
‘** Anatomy of African Misery ’’ does not quite reconcile us 
to the omission of any discussion of General Hertzog’s Four 
Bills in the present volume. 

But these are small reservations to the verdict of almost 
unqualified praise that must be passed on Lord Olivier’s 
work. Its publication is peculiarly opportune at the moment 
when the vast issues raised by the publication of the Hilton 
Young Report are in the balance. That Report did not 
appear till Lord Olivier’s book was almost in the press, but 
the two volumes are an admirable complement to one 
another. Is the white man entitled to settle in the black 
man’s country, dispossess him of his ancestral lands, tax 
him for the privilege of being allowed to exist at all, force 
him, by indirect methods quite as effective as direct, to leave 
his home and family and do work he has no desire to do 
for the benefit of the white settler or the white shareholders 
—or is the réle of the European races, at any rate the 
British Commonwealth, to act as honourable trustee for the 
black races in the spirit of the historic Colonial Office 
declaration of 1923? Time is passing. Conditions in South 
Africa are now beyond the control of Whitehall. Conditions 


LORD OLIVIER. 
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‘* A guide-book of the first class.”.—Da ly Telegraph. 


THE HIGH PYRENEES 


Summer & Winter 


By Becket Williams 





“This is a charming guide-book—informative, witty and energetic.” 
—Sunday Referee. 


‘A guide-book of the first class. It combines all the facts one expects to find 
. . . embodied in a narrative that is most readable and entertaining.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 
“This is a delightful book, and something new in travel books.” —British Weekly. 
‘“‘ He succeeds in large measure in communicating his enjoyment to his readers. 


. . . He writes in a clear, straightforward and decided style.” ‘ Mr. Williams’s 


book serves three purposes.” —The Times Literary Supplement. 
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in Kenya so far are not. There are some Imperial responsi- 
bilities that cannot be devolved. 

It would be an admirable thing if every candidate at 
the General Election could be incarcerated for a week-end 
with a sufficient supply of plain food and Lord Olivier’s 


book. H. WILson Haris. 


SCHOOLGIRLS THROUGH THE AGES 


English Girlhood at School. By DoroTHY GARDINER. (Oxford 
University Press. 18s. 


THERE are all sorts of reasons for reading books, and con- 
sequently there are all sorts of books to read. For those 
who like exercising the historic imagination—and it is a 
delightful pastime—there are published nowadays numerous 
books of collected material concerning the everyday lives of 
the people of other centuries. From these books it is pos- 
sible to reconstruct a great deal of the past—not only the 
great national developments, or the wars, or the famines, 
but also the little common events which were important to 
individual families one or ten centuries ago. 

This tendency of modern history has opened up a section 
of life almost entirely untouched by historians in the past, 
namely, the lives of women; and it is with them and their 
concerns that modern research is largely occupied. 

Until quite recently our female ancestors have been 
enshrouded in a great darkness. A few queens and saints 
and beauties have been heard of, and one or two of those 
dominating female characters whom we all know in private 
life have managed to make their mark upon the records of 
their generation; but in general women have been com- 
pletely overlooked, and might almost be said not to have 
existed in the historical world until late in the nineteenth 
century. 

In the real world, however, they did exist ; and now that 
attention has turned towards them many fascinating and 
romantic facts are coming to light, and many charming 
characters are being revealed to us and—incidentally—many 
very useful lessons in morals, economics, and education are 
spread before our eyes. 

The latest book on this subject, ‘*‘ English Girlhood at 
School,"’ is crammed from cover to cover with the most 
fascinating records of English girls from Saxon times on- 
wards, and gives a picture—or rather a multitude of pic- 
tures—of their lives and opportunities which can keep one 
enthralled for hours. There is indeed so much matter in the 
book, and such a wealth of research and relevant detail, that 
one cannot read it straight through. One's imagination 
wanders off after little Thomasyn Wolters in her school in 
Canterbury in 1591, or Sara Cox who was abducted from her 
school at Hackney in 1637, until one almost misses the 
general argument and development of the tale. The moral 
is there, however, plainly to be seen when one stops looking 
at the enchanting details. And a sorry one it is. For 
example, we find that there has been, from earliest times, 
one art and only one in which women have had free scope, 
and that is embroidery. Generation after generation, cen- 
tury after century, girls have worked their ambitions, their 
ideals, and their sorrows into pieces of fine cloth bedecked 
with wool and silk ; and one of the many charming illustra- 
tions in this book shows a stone carving of the Virgin Mary, 
sewing for their example. Now of all the arts embroidery is 
the least considered. It is a charming occupation, un- 
doubtedly, and nowadays a much neglected one, but as the 
sole vehicle for the artistic aspirations of a sex it has proved 
inadequate. The whole book illustrates this same moral. It 
shows the cramping, thwarting, and deadening of young 
women to the limitations of their sphere, and the terrible 
all-pervading preoccupation with ‘‘ manners’’ which for so 
long held them down. The history of their progress, indeed, 
is not perfectly regular. In some ages the ideal for women 
has been wider than in others, and every now and then 
queerly inconsistent modifications have been forced in by 
the necessities of the times. But taken as a whole the history 
of the education of women is sadly depressing, and shows 
quite clearly what the world has lost by ignoring and sup- 
pressing the abilities of half its inhabitants. 

Ray STRACHEY. 
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* TOUT EST DIT” 


The Decline of the Age of Louis XIV., or French Literature, 
1688-1715. By ARTHUR TILLEY. (Cambridge University 
Press. 25s.) 

THE principal title of this book is rather too big for it. In 
his preface Mr. Tilley explains that he chose it ‘‘ in order 
to emphasize the fact that it is a study of that period in 
Louis’s long reign when its glories were losing their lustre, 
when Corneille and Moliére were dead, when Racine had 
renounced the stage, when the work of Boileau and La 
Fontaine was nearly finished,’ but the title promises a 
study of the departure of other glories besides the literary 
one. By 1690, Condé, Turenne, Colbert, and Louvois had also 
disappeared ; as Saint-Simon says, ‘‘ the great captains, the 
great statesmen were no more, only their pupils remained.”’ 
The great men of action and the great men of letters were 
contemporaries, as they always are at the apogee of a 
nation’s genius, and they flourished side by side and finally 
left the stage to their weaker successors in the same decade. 
‘‘The reign of Louis XIV. has lasted too long,’ Sainte-Beuve’s 
remark applies equally to every department of activity, and 
indeed Mr. Tilley attempts an account of the changes in the 
political and economic situation of France during his period, 
but these chapters are the least successful in the book, too 
full and too vague to provide a clear outline for those 
readers who need one, they are not critical enough to be 
interesting to those who are already in possession of the 
main facts. That said, there is nothing but praise for this 
scholarly study of the literature of an age of transition. 

The period is fascinating. If one’s enthusiasm is mainly 
for the seventeenth century, there is a certain pleasure to 
be had from the last echoes of its dying fall. Never again 
will there be such a time, says Voltaire, looking back on it, 
when a Duc de la Rochefoucauld, the author of the 
‘* Maximes,’’ coming from the conversation of a Pascal or 
an Arnauld, went on to a play by Corneille. ‘‘ Le génie n’a 
qu’un siécle, aprés il faut qu’il dégénére.”” And La 
Bruyére, the most considerable figure still to emerge, intro- 
duces himself, in Mr. Tilley’s phrase, ‘‘ with the apologetic 
air of a late arrival. Tout est dit, he says at the outset of 
his book.”’ But if, on the other hand, it is for the eighteenth 
century, there is relief in the appearance of Fontenelle, and 
the society at the Temple, in the unmistakable signs of the 
coming of a civilized age, the first tones of the conversational 
voice. Then, too, there are all the phenomena of an age of 
transition, which the situation of our own age makes 
peculiarly interesting: self-consciousness and frivolity, 
scepticism combined with an eagerness for new ideas— 
religious, social, and political—and a tendency to exalt 
intellect, ‘* Reason,’’ at the expense of imagination—this last 
being, as Mr. Tilley’s admirable chapter on the poetry of the 
period will demonstrate, particularly bad for poets. 

La Bruyére, Fénelon, Massillon, Bayle, and Fontenelle 
are the only full-length figures ; Mr. Tilley is particularly 
good on the last two, and on Fénelon’s ‘‘ Letters of Direc- 
tion.’’ He also contrives to give an account of the tiresome 
Quarrel between the Ancients and Moderns which is not 
dreary. Madame de Maintenon, appearing on the strength 
of her letters and her efforts in the ungrateful cause of 
ferale education, is sympathetically treated, but nobody can 
make this excellent woman attractive. 

It is not, however, in the studies of the more important 
people, good as these are, that Mr. Tilley’s worth is most 
apparent, but in the sections on Drama and Prose Fiction. 
His reading is enormous, and he sorts, arranges, and dis- 
plays his small fry with the most cheerful patience. After 
Racine, tragedy was in a bad way, and in a bad way more 
or less it remained ; the successors of Moliére were luckier, 
but most people are probably not prepared to go further 
than to admit that Lesage, Regnard, and possibly Dancourt 
are still readable. They will be well advised to turn to 
these pages for information about the others; it would be 
difficult to find a fuller or livelier account. The Prose Fiction 
is more intrinsically entertaining ; except for Télémaque, 


there is no novel, but there is a mass of what Mr. Tilley calls 
‘* minor and hybrid forms of fiction.’’ These he divides into 
Apocryphal Memoirs and Extraordinary Voyages, which 
more or less pretend to be records of fact, and Fairy stories 
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White Capital & 
Coloured Labour 


By LORD OLIVIER 
12s. 6d. 


HIS is a thought-compelling book, written by 
a specialist, who has not only knowledge but 
a catholic sympathy. Such books are eminently 
necessary now . Books like Lord Olivier’s 
help us to realise what the problem and possibili- 
ties are.... Every page is rich in material .... 
From personal experience, and supported by 
authority, he claims that in all essential respects 
the coloured man is a higher being than most 
people give him credit for . . . . Some of the 
things done to the natives he describes as ‘ pure 
brigandage of the most barbarous and medieval 
type of invaders’ policy.’ But the book must be 
read in order even to commence to understand the 
problem.” 
Tom Suaw, M.P., in The Daily Herald. 
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and Oriental tales, which “ are content to be pure fiction.” 
Here, of course, we have all sails set for the eighteenth cen- 
tury, for the ** Lettres Persanes ’’ and ‘‘ Candide,” and it is 
interesting to notice that the Noble Savage is with us from 
the outset of the voyage. 

There is an excellent Index, and one would like to hand 
back to Mr. Tilley the commendation he gives to Bayle: ‘* He 
deals with his sources with the accuracy and candour of a 
true scholar. He gives full references, and if he quotes at 
second-hand, he frankly says so.”’ 


COAL IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
The Coal industry of the Eighteenth Century. By T. S. ASHTON 

and JOSEPH SYKES. (Manchester University Press.) 

Mr. ASHTON. who published a notable study of the iron and 
steel industries a few years ago, has collaborated with Mr. 
Sykes in examining the records of coalmining in the 
eighteenth century. For this purpose the authors visited the 
offices of old-established collieries (in one case they found a 
colliery still managed by direct descendants of the farmer 
who leased the colliery from Lord Oxford in 1763) and the 
muniment rooms of landed proprietors. For coalmining, 
like agriculture, was largely a landowner’s industry. The 
British landlords were fortunate in being treated as the 
owners of the minerals on their estates. In other countries 
landowners were less lucky. The authors suggest that one 
consequence of this aristocratic association was that State 
control was averted. Certainly there was a striking differ- 
ence between the struggles for factory legislation and those 
for reform of the abuses of the mines; the Factory Bills 
were most fiercely contested in the Commons, but Shaftes- 
bury’s Bill for protecting women and children in the mines 
met with its fiercest opposition in the Lords. 

Coalmining did not make any sensational advance in the 
eighteenth century. When it expanded rapidly in the nine- 
teenth century that expansion was due to technical improve- 
ments in other industries and in transport which extended 
the market for coal. It will probably surprise most people 
to learn that mining in the eighteenth century was largely 
a seasonal industry because of the difficulty of transport. 
At Haigh, for example, though most of the colliers worked 
through the winter and small quantities of coal were sold 
every week near the pits, the real marketing of the product 
began in May and ceased in October. This was the case, 
the authors find, from 1747 to 1787. In the Midlands the 
bulk of the coal was sold immediately after the harvest when 
the weather was usually favourable to transport and carts 
and labourers could be released from the farms. It is always 
with a shock that one remembers that the revolution in the 
cotion industry was carried out before the railways. In the 
development of coalmining the railways were the principal 
agent. Not, of course, that the technical improvements in 
the eighteenth century were unimportant. We are given the 
interesting story of the inventions of John Curr, who was 
suddenly dismissed without reason by the Duke of Norfolk 
to whom he was viewer. Curr’s improved methods of trans- 
port underground and up and down the shaft made great 
changes in the industry. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century far more labour was employed at the mines in 
moving than in getting coal. Curr simplified the first task 
so successfully that hewers afterwards always outnumbered 
drawers and putters. Unhappily, his inventions, like Sir 
H. Davy’s, served bad purposes as well as good. The 
Davy lamp led to the working of more dangerous seams, 
and Curr's wheeldecorves led to the employment of more 
children and younger children. Mr. Ashton and Mr. Sykes 
have made good use of their material, and students will 
find a good deal of new information on a phase of coal- 
mining about which not very much is known. It is interest- 
ing to learn that when the Duke of Bridgewater gave his 
Christmas dinner the miners ate beef at fourpence a lb. and 
the labourers ate beef at 34d. per lb. We learn that Mr. 
Thomas of Denton proposed in 1797 that a Record Office 
should be set up where plans of old collieries could be in- 
spected and accidents guarded against. The individualism 
of the British mineowner prevented any action being taken 
intil 1840. So deep seated are the traditions of which the 
Samuel Report described some of the modern results. 
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PIERS PLOWMAN 


New Light on Piers Plowman. By ALLAN H. BRIGHT. (Oxford 

University Press. 7s. 6d. 

WILLIAM LANGLAND has been dust for too many centuries to 
rise again and cease to be a problem, but this little book on 
the authorship of ‘‘ Piers Plowman"’ bears the stamp of 
the best and rarest type of scholarship—it simplifies the 
question it discusses, instead of adding problems and 
increasing perplexity. 

Mr. Bright went walking on the Malvern Hills, and was 
rewarded for the faith and simplicity of this method of 
research by some unique discoveries. Fields and farmers 
have no particular respect for literary traditions ; it is rather 
remarkable that traces of a poor rhyming cleric of the four- 
teenth century should be lingering in the Herefordshire 
of to-day, cheek by jowl with the Great Western Railway. 
The birthplace of William Langland has always given 
difficulty. The usual interpretation of ‘‘ Cleybirie about viii 
myles from Maluerne hilles "’ as Cleobury Mortimer, twenty- 
three miles from Malvern Hills, supplied scholars with a 
complete cul-de-sac, for (to quote Mr. Bright) ‘‘ Nowhere in 
Langland’s writings is there any allusion to Cleobury Mor. 
timer or its neighbourhood, no place of the name of Long- 
land can be found in the neighbourhood, nor can any 
connection with his father or his father’s family be dis- 
covered in relation to the place.’’ Mr. Bright suggests that 
Cleybirie, or Clibery (another spelling), is a substitution for 
Lidbury or Ledbury, which really is ‘‘ viii myles from 
Maluerne hilles."’ The de Rokayles (Langland was a son of 
Eustace de Rokayle) were connected with the Despensers, 
who owned Hanley Castle about eight miles from Ledbury. 
Further, where the parish of Colwall abuts the parish of 
Ledbury, there still exists a large field called Longland or 
the Longlands. A mile and a quarter from the Longlands 
by the main road rises Herefordshire Beacon, with Pewtress 
Spring, once called Promiswelle, on its lower slopes. Here, 
says Mr. Bright, is the Field of Folk of Piers’s vision, the 
‘*brod banke ’’ and the ‘‘ bourne syde *’ where he slept. The 
remains of a Norman keep stood on the hill-top to the east, 
in the valley below was the dungeon of Old Castle. The 
moat of the castle still remains. Except for the folk everv 
detail of the famous description in the prologue is repro- 
duced—and the folk were a dream in any case. 

Mr. Bright goes on to elaborate the autobiographical 
aspect of all three texts of Piers Plowman, and here he 
varies a little in interest and plausibility. He sets his ideas 
and his evidence down rather like ninepins in a row. (The 
scholars may lay one or iwo flat.) The relationships between 
each detail and the general theory are only roughly indi- 
cated. Professor Chambers’s introductory letter is written 
with a spaciousness which the book lacks, and as regards 
matter is of scarcely less interest than the book itself. The 
maps and photographs are remarkably good, especially the 
photographs. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


‘‘ THE Wisdom of G. K. Chesterton,’’ by Patrick Braybrooke 
(Palmer, 7s. 6d.), is a study of Mr. Chesterton in his many 
roles from critic and novelist to Christian and traveller. 

‘Thoughts from Rabindranath Tagore’’ (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.) consists of excerpts mainly from writings not before 
published in England. 

Among biographical works the following may be noted: 
‘Tamerlane, the Earth Shaker,’’ by Harold Lamb (Butter- 
worth, 10s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Bryan,’’ by M. R. Werner (Cape, 15s.), a 
biographical study of W. J. Bryan; ‘‘ Cameos from my 
Life,’ by April Day (Jenkins, 7s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Ludwig II. of 
Bavaria,’ by Guy de Pourtalés (Butterworth, 10s. 6d.). 

A new volume in the ‘‘ Notable British Trials "’ series is 
‘Trial of John Donald Merrett,’ edited by William 
Roughead (Hodges, 10s. 6d.). 

The following are some new volumes in Benn’s Six- 
penny Library: ‘‘A History of Ireland,’’ by Sir James 
O’Connor; ‘‘ Scouting and Youth Movements,”’ by Sir R. 
Baden-Powell ; ‘‘ Medieval European History, a.p. 455-1453,” 
by Claude Jenkins ; ‘‘ The Meaning of Mathematics,” by S. 
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Miss FRANCES PITT 


‘is a sister-in-art of Henri Fabre.” 
—Morning Post 

and “there is no more delightful writer 
about animals. —Daily Mail 


In 
TOBY,MY FOX-CUB 


she ‘performs for us the great service 
of bringing © the wild under our 


very noses.”—H. J. MassincHam 
in the Daily Herald 
she “tells in a delightful way of the 


upbringing, pranks and adventures 
of a pet vixen.’ 


—ohn o” London’s Weekly 


she “‘makes you love the independent, 
cat-like fox who grew up to tease 

5/- the other pets in the house.” 

net 


—Evening News 





“‘ THE BEST SORT OF ANIMAL STORY.’°—DAILY MAIL 





ARROW SMITH 
6, Upper Bedford Place, London, W.C.1 
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(Ready next Friday) 


THE MYSTERY OF 


JACK tHe RIPPER 


by LEONARD WALTERS 
Who was this villainous ‘* Jack the Ripper ’’? Why did he kill 
only in the East End of London? Why were all his victims 
women? Why did the murders cease after the death of Marie 
Kelly, and why did the police never catch him? All these ques- 
tions are answered in this book dealing with the greatest 
criminal mystery of the ages, and the author has put forward an 


original solution which is the most lucid and probable yet 
advanced. 


THE DIARIES OF MARY 


COUNTESS « MEATH 


VOL. II., 1900-1918 
Edited by HER' HUSBAND 


In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations, 18s. 


Lady Meath was a remarkable woman, and her life is a record 
of charitable work not only in England, but in Africa, Japan, 
New Zealand, and many other parts of the world. Without 
being a great organiser or more than an average good speaker, 
she was able, by her charming personality, earnestness and 
absence of all pretension, to fascinate and influence large numbers 
of people. 








Send Post Card for Spring List No. S. 


HUTCHINSON 


Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
y A Publishers of HUTCHINSON'S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN. 1/- each Monthly. 

















THE HOGARTH PRESS 
52 Tavistock Square, W.C. 





* BEST SELLERS . . Latest of the stimulat- 


ing Hogarth Lectures on Literature Series.” 
—Observer. 





THE 
WHIRLIGIG OF TASTE 


By E. E. KELLETT 
| . wer 


The Times Literary Supplement : 


“Mr. Kellett proceeds to illustrate his position by a 

study in half-a-dozen chapters of taste and criticism 

throughout the centuries. They really are excellently 

done, the author carrying his learning with ease and 

spicing his generalisations with the aptest concrete 

examples. His illustrations are always pointed, even 
when not entirely to the point.” 


This is No. 8 
of the Series, a prospectus 
of «hich will be sent on application. 


“A SERIES INDISPENSABLE TO THE BUSY 
STUDENT OR TEACHER OF LITERATURE.” 


—Observer. 








Just Published 


SLINGS anp 
ARROWS 


Sayings chosen from Speeches 
by the Rt. Hon. 


DAVID 
LLOYD GEORGE 


O.M., M.P. 


With an Introduction 
by PHILIP GUEDALLA. 


“With what admirable wit and humour these 
speeches are flavoured.”—Nation. “* He brings a 
freshness of mind, a vigour and directness of state- 
ment which are very rare in political oratory.” 
Sunday Times. “ Mr. Lloyd George at his best. 
These utterances still stir and captivate.”—Daily 
Mail. “As political wisdom and as a contribution 
to a nation’s oratory, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speeches hold a splendid place.”—Daily Chronicle. 


7/6 net. 
CASSELL’S 
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Brodetsky ; ‘‘ Logic and Reasoning,’’ by S. V. 
‘* Napoleon,’ by J. Holland Rose. 

‘The Voyage of the ‘Annie Marble,’"’ by C. S. 
Forester (Bodley Head, &s. 6d.), tells of a cruise through 
France with an “ outboard motor.”’ 

‘* Coming of Age in Samoa,’’ by Margaret Mead (Cape, 
10s. 6d.), is a study of the psychology of children and youths 
in the primitive conditions in Samoa. 


Keeling ; 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Stock Exchange Year-Book, 1929. 

Gresham House, E.C.2. 50s. 

This invaluable: Year-Book is described on the fly-leaf as 
‘*‘a careful digest of information relating to the origin, 
history, and present position of each of the Public Securities 
and Joint Siock Companies known to the markets of the 
United Kingdom."’ Some idea of the magnitude of the task 
confronting the Editors in bringing this book up to date, is 
realized when one reads that 9,721 new companies were 
registered in Great Britain and Ireland during the year 1928, 
the highest number since 1920. The book is carefully classi- 
fied and indexed so that reference is easy and prompt. This 
is the fifty-fifth year of publication, and the book is invalu- 
able to investors, secretaries of companies, registrars, and, 
indeed, all who are interested in finance. 


Thomas Skinner & Co., 


The Emperor Francis Joseph 1. By his Valet de Chambre. 


EUGEN KETTERI Skeffington. 18s. 

‘* Believe me,’’ run the concluding words of the Preface 
to the study of Francis Joseph by his valet de chambre, “‘ a 
minister may have a servant's soul, while a valet may be an 
upright and self-respecting man.’’ The words are justified 
in the book. He describes the Emperor as simple in his 
tastes, hardworking, devoted to duty, religious without being 
bigoted, a hunter, and a soldier. Constantly coming in con- 
tact with relations whose characters were sometimes de- 
generate, and whose minds were unbalanced, he remained 
essentially the average man discharging his difficult duties 
with unfaltering zeal. On the very day of his death the 
old man was to be found still at work. ‘‘ Death,” says 
Ketterl, ‘‘ very nearly overtook the Emperor sitting at his 
desk."’ All the outstanding events of that long and eventful 
reign, of that tragic life, have been dealt with by Ketterl. 
To the many existing versions of the Meyerling tragedy 
he adds yet another. He speaks with tact and sympathy 
of the Emperor's relationship with Frau V. Schratt. His 
comments on various high personages who came in contact 
with the Emperor show shrewd observation and are none 
the worse for the fact that they are not disguised in the 
language of the diplomat or historian. ‘‘ The Kaiser was 
invited to the Imperial manceuvres, but behaved as an 
Army inspector rather than a guest. .. . Our Emperor was 
raging over the Emperor's arrogance and the Empress did 
not want to see him again.’’ The book has a charm, a 
uniqueness and straightforward simplicity that ring true of 
Vienna itself. 


The Gardener’s Year-Book, 1929. Edited by D. H. MouTRAY READ. 
Allan. 5s. 
The Wild Garden. By W 
These two books can be recommended to the gardener. 
The ‘‘ Gardener’s Year-Book,’’ now in its third volume, is a 
useful annual. The first part consists of ‘‘ topical ’’ informa- 
tion, including lists of societies and institutions ; the second 
contains chapters on special cultural subjects, e.g., box edg- 
ing, fruit for small gardens, and carnations. ‘‘ The Wild 
Garden "’ is an excellent book on a subject about which there 
is not too much information. It is now in its seventh edition, 
and deserves its long life and success. 


ROBINSON. (Murray. 9s.) 


* * * 


The Subject Index to Periodicals, 1927. 
£3 10s.) 

This work of reference, issued by the Library Associa- 
tion, was begun in 1915 and has established itself as an 
admirably produced and eminently useful compilation. The 
present volume contains entries of some 23,000 articles 
selected from about 600 periodicals. The entries are classified 
under subjects arranged alphabetically, and the book is easy 
to use. It is not produced for profit, since, if profit there be, 
it will be used for reducing the price of subsequent volumes. 


Library Association 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


THE ‘‘ Fortnightly *’ opens with an article on ‘‘ Our Three 
Political Leaders,’ by Adam Gowans Whyte. There are one 
or two acute remarks. ‘‘In the past, nevertheless, Mr. 
Lloyd George has usually contrived to give a sense of 
achievement even to his failures. Here he presents a direct 
contrast to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who conveys a sense 
of frustration even in his achievements . . . the alternative 
to the crusading opportunist and the distracted sceptic is Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin... only a few years ago it was the 
fashion to regard Mr. Baldwin as an enigma. His selection 
as leader of the Conservative Party was considered to be a 
fantastic anomaly, comparable with the choice of a mollusc 
to govern the higher vertebrates.’’ But apparently all that 
is changed, and Mr. Baldwin is highly recommended. The 
‘‘ Contemporary Review "’ has ‘‘ The Liberal Unemployment 
Policy,’ by Ramsay Muir ; ‘‘ Housing and the General Elec- 
tion,’’ by E. D. Simon, and ‘*‘ Contemporary, 1929,” by Sir 
Charles Hobhouse, which is a more general survey of the 
chances of each party in the Election. Clive Holland writes 
in the same paper on “ Famous Election Fights of Long 
Ago.’’ The * Nineteenth Century "’ has ‘‘ Imperialism,” by 
Lord Sydenham ; ‘‘ The Future of Patriotism,’ by Harold 


Hodge, and “ Socialist Finance," by Sir John Marriott. 
There are also ‘‘ Democracy and the Minorities,’ by J. H. 
Harley ; ‘‘ Internationalism,’’ by Arthur Greenwood, and 


‘The New Radical Party,’’ by James Corbett, all in the 
‘* Fortnightly.” 

As well as to articles on Home Affairs, the Election 
seems to have given an increased news value to the discus- 
sion of Foreign Politics. In the ‘‘ Fortnightly,’’ we have 
‘“Germany Under von Hindenburg,” by E. W. Polson 
Newman ; ‘‘ The Trend of German Foreign Policy,’ by C. F. 
Melville, and ‘‘ The Change Over in Washington,” by J. D. 
Whelpley. The ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’ has ‘‘ The Roman 
Question,” by André Paulian and Edmond Préclin, and 
‘“ Contemporary China,’’ by G. Douglas Gray, and in the 
‘* Contemporary Review’’ we have ‘ Russo-British Rela- 
tions,’’ by E. F. Wise, and ‘‘ The Old India and the New 
Era,’’ by J. Saxon Mills. There is also ‘‘ Russia’s Pre-War 
Policy,’”’ by A. Hoyos. 

The May ‘‘ Realist *’ contains the second part of Aldous 
Huxley’s essay on Pascal, and a delightful paper by Herbert 
Read on Julien Benda. E. J. Dingwall. writes on ‘‘ The 
Crisis in Psychical Research,’’ and G. E. C. Catlin on ‘‘ The 
Next Step for Democracy."’ There are many other articles, 
and all are distinguished by liveliness and intelligence. The 
Realist Board’s survey of current events is particularly good, 
and an article on ‘‘The Metropolitan Theatre,’’ by Paul Banks. 

The majestic ‘‘ Slavonic Review ’’ maintains a high stan- 
dard of excellence in its different departments of literature, 
economics, and history. There are some charming Russian, 
Roumanian, and Lithuanian short stories in this number, 
and a translation of ‘‘ The Golden Cock” of Pushkin by 
Oliver Elton. Sir Alfred Knox writes on the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, and the Earl of Onslow on Lord Carnock. A. 
Lobanov-Rostovsky has a paper on ‘“‘ Psychological Under- 
currents of the Russian Revolution,’’ and there is ‘‘ Hungary 
since 1918,"’ by C. A. Macartney, and ‘‘ Agrarian Reform in 
the Danubian Countries,’’ by Ifor L. Evans. 

The ‘‘ Mask,”’ that distinguished, idiosyncratic Theatre 
Quarterly, begins its fifteenth volume in this number, and in 
a foreword its Editor repeats ‘‘that, far from being 
‘ precious ’ or a ‘ personal organ of publicity,’ the ‘ Mask’ 
champions the finest creative artists wherever they are to 
be found: supports the sanest, most active-minded, most far- 
sighted and practical men and women in the world of the 
Theatre ; is always on the look-out for good work in every 
branch of Theatre endeavour, not only of to-day and in 
any one nation, but in all periods and all lands. . . .*’ There 
is an interesting article on ‘‘ A Famous Clown’”’ (Robert 
Bradbury), by R. J. Broadbent, and two letters from Gordon 
Craig relative to the production of ‘‘ Macbeth’’ at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, where his designs for 
scenes were used. 

The ‘‘ Eugenics Review’ has ‘‘ Twenty-One Years of 
Eugenics,’’ by Leonard Darwin; ‘‘ Sex-Ratios and Mar- 
riage,’ by G. H. L-F. Pitt-Rivers; ‘‘The Heredity of Growth,” 
by A. A. Mumford, and “ Sterilization in Practice,” by 
C. B. S. Hodson. 

The ‘‘ British Museum Quarterly *’ records some valu- 
able acquisitions, among them a large collection of Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish manuscripts, ‘‘of which many are 
exceedingly rare, while others are remarkable for the beauty 
of their writing and illuminations.’’ There are some fine 
reproductions of Siamese masks. 
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ADVENTURES IN LITERATURE 
J. C. WORDSWORTH, Author of ‘‘ Adventures 
in Philosophy,” 12s. 6d. net. 
** Brilliant.”"—T.P.’s Weekly. 


THE GREAT MARY CELESTE HOAX 
A famous Sea Mystery exposed. LAURENCE J. 
KEATING. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘* The book does seem at last to have solved a hither- 
to impenetrable mystery and it is certain to be among 
the ‘ best sellers’ of the year.”’—Daily Mail. 


A BOOK OF TRUE DREAMS 
MARY E. MONTEITH, Author of “ The Fringe 
of Immortality.” 7s. 6d. net. 

A unique book. Amongst the contributors of personal 
experiences are the late Sir Edward Marshall-Hall, Mrs. 

Baillie-Reynolds, Miss Rose Fyleman, etc. Just ready. 


A NOMAD OVER ISLE, 


PENINSULA & PLAIN 
BEN ASSHER, Auxthor of “A Nomad in the 
South Sudan,” etc. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

‘* Ben Assher is a real traveller... and has humour. 
His sketches are interesting both for what they describe 
and for the style of description.” —The Times. 

‘* Mr, Assher’s lively sketches are vivid with their 
local colour and atmosphere.’’—Sunday Times. 


OLD TESTAMENT DAYS 
M. H. WELLS, M.A. With a map. 2s. net. 
A short Geographical History of the Old Testament 
for Lower Forms and Preparatory Schools. Just ready. 


FICTION 


YOLANDE OF JOHORE 

A Novel of life behind the mysterious swamps of 

Malaya. W. MELVILLE WACE, M.C. 
7s. 6d. net. 
‘* Packed with first hand knowledge of the East and 
the life lived there by white settlers . . . a piece of 
realism very carefully built up by means of admirable 
character drawing . . . the real value is to be found in 
its clear revelation of Malayan life.’-—Sunday Referee. 


BROTHERS & SISTERS 
I. COMPTON BURNETT, Author of ‘‘Pastors and 
Masters.” 6s. net. 
‘* Unusual and remarkable. . . 
—Irish Independent. 
‘«  . . powerful story which is tense and firm in 
characterization.’”’-—T.P.’s Weekly. 
‘‘ One of the most remarkable and original novels I 
have read for a very long time.’’—Life and Letters. 


LOVE IN ABSENCE 
CLARA MARTIN, Avthor of ‘ The Spanish 
Dress,” etc. 6s. net. 
‘“ As pleasant and as English as an old fashioned 
garden.’’—T.P.’s_ Weekly. 
‘“ The sweetness of this book leaves a pleasant fra- 
grance in the memory.’’—Tablet. 


CUPID IN AFRICA 
P. C. WREN, Author of “ Beau Geste,” etc. 
Cheap edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


a wonderful book.”’ 


The Publishers are always pleased to consider suitable 
MSS. with a view to publication in book form. 


6, 
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AULD 
ACQUAINTANCE 


Further Reminiscences 


by THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY 
Author of ‘‘ Milestones ’’ (3rd edition) 
In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations. 24s. net. 


The Author has lived so long and so fully that his successful auto- 
biography ‘* Milestones ’’ has to be supplemented with this present 
volume, which, assisted by his voluminous correspondence, ranges over 
a wide field from the throne downwards, through almost every phase 
of activity. Lord Huntly has had a most varied circle of friends— 
political, social, literary, and sporting—and he tells interesting and 
amusing things about all of them. 


ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING 


by ISABEL C. CLARKE 


Author of *‘ Haworth Parsonage,’’ etc. 
In one large handsome volume, illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


This biographical narrative of Elizabeth Barrett, afterwards Mrs. 
Biowning, traces her life from her childhood at Hope End to her 
death in Florence. The famous love-story is related in detail, and the 
inevitable comparison is made between 50, Wimpole Street and Robert 
Browning’s home at Hatcham. ‘‘ Miss Clarke has written her book 
carefully and sympathetically. It can be confidently recommended as 
readable and accurate.’’—Public Opinion. ‘* Written with fine sym- 
pathy.’’—Daily Sketch. ‘* Extremely interesting.”—E. Standard. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE 
DECADENCE 


An Excerpt from ‘‘A History of the 
Triumph and Decay of England, 
Dateable 1949°° By L. MACAULAY 


With a Preface by a Conservative 


| In the manner of the famous historian, 
redivivus, there is dramatically told the history 
of a national decline wrought by failure to cast 
off a false fiscal policy, imposed in the interest 
of private wealth-seekers, who by their sub- 
scriptions have captured, in the American 
manner, the political party which they finance 


Price 2s. 6d. (dy post 25. 10d.) 


Of all Booksellers, or from 


WATTS & CO., 


JOHNSON’S COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 
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The May number of ‘ Scribner's*"’ is chiefly distin- 
guished by the printing in it of a portion of Ernest Heming- 
way’s novel, ‘‘ A Farewell to Arms.’ There is also a war- 
story by Thomas Boyd. 

E. M. Forster writes in ‘* Life and Letters *’ on Sinclair 
Lewis ; Desmond MacCarthy deals with ‘‘ Obscenity and 
the Law,”’ and there is a short story called ‘‘ Mrs. Sayce’s 
Guy,”’ by Nugent Barker. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
THE PRE-EMPTIVE RAISE 
N my article last week I discussed the original pre- 
I emptive bid. I want now to deal with a related, but less 
well understood, aspect of the game. The interesting 


hand which follows (and which is taken from actual play) 
will serve as an introduction. 





* None 
9° Q8643 
°° AKQIJI3 
# KQ9 
®@ AKIJI54 Q10982 
9 39 10 
°o 98652 None 
+ 4 AI87532 
@ 763 
7 AKTZS2 
° 1074 
+ 106 


The score was: Game all; Love all. Z dealt and opened 
with One Heart, and the subsequent bidding was: A, One 
Spade ; Y, Two Hearts ; B, Four Spades ; Z, No Bid; A, No 
Bid ; Y, Five Hearts; B, Five Spades; Z, No Bid; A, No 
Bid ; Y, Six Hearts ; B, Six Spades ; Z, No Bid; A, No Bid ; 
Y, Double; all passed. It will be noticed that B, on the 
first round of bidding, made a mild attempt at “ pre- 
empting,”’ but that, in view of the unusual distribution of 
the cards, it was not a sufficiently bold one. 

AB, however, were fortunate, as a glance at the hands 
set out will show; they made their Six Spades doubled, 
scoring 108 plus 50 plus 45 plus 50 points = 253, which, with 
rubber points, totalled 503. And now I come to the point 
which the hand is intended to illustrate. If Y on the first 
round had called Siz Hearts, as I think he should have done, 
that would have closed the bidding, and ZY (who would have 
made Seven Hearts against a Spade lead as easily as AB 
made their Spades) would have scored 56 plus 16 plus 100 
points, totalling, with 250 for the rubber, 422. Y’s error of 
judgment, in not taking warning from the danger-signal of 
A’s call, thus cost YZ 925 points. 

It may be argued that, under the circumstances of a pre- 
emptive raise by Y, A’s best lead would have been his 
singleton Club—a lead which defeats YZ’s contract. I agree ; 
but A declared, in the course of the post-mortem, that he 
would in fact have led the King of Spades. In any event, a 
loss of 50 points (less 16) is very much better, from YZ’s 
point of view, than the loss of the rubber. 

To return now to Y. Why dol think he should have 
made so aggressive a call as Six Hearts? For these reasons: 

(1) It is rubber game. Therefore (he should have 
argued), AB will go “ all out.” 

(2) A has called Spades against Z’s Hearts. This means 
that AB have an initial advantage in the bidding. 

(3) Y has five Hearts to the Queen, all the Diamonds, and 
good Clubs. A has shown the Spades. Therefore, Z must 
have, at the very worst, four Hearts to the Ace, King. 

(4) And therefore ZY should be able to make at least 
the small slam in Hearts. And since Spades are a real 
danger (for Y is void of the suit, and as likely as not one 
of the adversaries is void of Hearts), it is better to spike 
AB's guns immediately. Once they get into conversation 
about Spades, the advantage in bidding passes from YZ 
to AB. 

This, we have seen, is what actually happened. The 
hand, while in some respects a ‘* freak,’’ well illustrates 
how important it is not to surrender the initiative in bidding, 
unless one has a hand which is strong enough, and sufft- 
ciently well balanced, to ensure that one can punish heavily 
any adverse call. In all other cases the supporting hand, 
with a game call in sight, should endeavour at once to shut 
out conversation between the adversaries. 
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INSURANCE NOTES 


A THOUGHT-PROVOKING TABLE 


FTER making due allowauce for the unavoidable delay 
A associated with the compilation of Government 

statistics, it is stil! difficult to understand why the 
Report of the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Inland 
Revenue for the year ended March 3ist, 1928, should not be 
published until the middle of April, 1929. The previous 
Report was available in February, 1928, eleven months after 
the close of the year with which it deals, but on the present 
occasion there is a further delay of nearly two months. It 
should surely be possible to publish the Report well in 
advance of the time when public interest has shifted to the 
current year’s Revenue accounts. 

The daily Press has already referred to the number of 
‘** millionaire ’’ incomes and other income tax facts which the 
71st Report discloses, but little notice has been taken of the 
estate duty tables which form the bulk of the Report. Death 
duties are, of course, a dreary and disagreeable subject, but 
nevertheless an intensely important one to married men 
and their families. 

The following table has been compiled from the Report 
just issued. It brings out the point that the amount of the 
‘** policies of insurance *’ included in the gross value of the 
estates was swailowed up by the estate duty paid in all but 
the first two groups. It shows also that life assurance 
formed but a small part of all the estates. 


Policies of insurance included 
in gross value of estates as 


Class of Estate Percentage of Percentage 


(value) gross value of estate 

Exceeding Not exceeding of estate duty paid. 
£100 £1,000 7.6% 539.7% 
1,000 5,000 4.8% 180.0% 
5,000 10,000 3.2% 88.0% 
10,000 50,000 2.7% 32.2% 
50,000 100,000 2.4% 14.8% 
100,000 500,000 2.5% 11.5% 
500,000 1,000,000 1.0% 3.8% 
1,000,000 — 6% 1.6% 


Because policies on other lives which had been purchased 
by the deceased as investments would appear under the item 
‘‘ policies of insurance,”’ it cannot be assumed that the item 
includes only assurances on the lives of the deceased per- 
sons. But even if it did so, the amount of life assurance in 
all estates over £5,000 was insufficient to pay the duty. A 
long line of Chancellors of the Exchequer who have urged 
life assurance as the best means of creating a fund for the 
payment of death duties, and the combined efforts of a 
number of life assurance offices for many years, have 
apparently had little effect on the monied classes. But as 
only 11 per cent. of the estates brought under review ex- 
ceeded £5,000, interest centres mainly on the first two groups 
in the above table. During the last eight years no less than 
89 out of every 100 estates which exceeded £100 in value did 
not amount to more than £5,000, the average gross value 
being only £1,034—equal to an income for the dependent 
families of less than £1 a week. Even an estate of £5,000 
represents an income of only £250 per annum on the assump- 
tion that the whole of it can be invested at 5 per cent. In 
practice this is assuming too much, as “ gross value" in- 
cludes such items as house and furniture which it is often 
inexpedient to sell. Many a widow and her family, therefore, 
have been forced to face a new life on an income much below 
£250, which is itself a mere pittance to families whose mode 
of life for many years has been on even a moderately high 
level. 

‘* Cannot afford ’’ is a common excuse for not effecting a 
life policy or adding to existing assurances, but a careful 
study of Table 19 of the Report exposes the insincerity of the 
excuse, for the amount of British Government securities and 
stocks and shares included in the first two groups of estates 
exceeded by more than four times the value of the ‘‘ policies 
of insurance.’’ It was thus clearly possible for the insuffi- 
ciency of so many estates to have been avoided if the creators 
had relied more on life assurance and less on their own 
financial perspicuity. 

There is no escape for any man in this matter, for in 
some future year, unless he dies practically penniless, his 
estate must be entered in one of the groups in the Inland 
Revenue table. He may well consider into which group his 


estate would fall at the present time, and whether he cannot 
vastly improve the position by adding substantially to his 
existing life assurance. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


BRITISH 


HE latest British company to take action to prevent 
{ contro] from passing into foreign hands is the Rubber 
Plantations Investment Trust. This Company intends 
to follow the General Electric Company’s example and to 
disfranchise foreign shareholders. Surely it is a dangerous 
policy for British companies to stir up an agitation against 
foreign capital. Even Sir Hugo Hirst considered it prudent 
to drop the proposed issue of Genera] Electric shares on 
bonus terms to British shareholders only, on the grounds 
that the question of maintaining British control of British 
companies must receive consideration from higher authori- 
ties. It is indeed a national question for Government con- 
sideration. As long as the law of England allows foreign 
investors to buy shares in and obtain control of British 
companies, it seems folly for individual companies to kick 
against the pricks. We are a people possessing enormous 
foreign investments. We become angry with Roumania 
when it requires oil companies operating in Roumania to 
become Roumanian-controlled. We fight the Indian pro- 
posal to limit the Indian coast-wise shipping trade to com- 
panies Indian controlled. We should resist any Buenos 
Ayres move to impose Argentinian control on Argentine 
railways which are controlled from Finsbury Circus. Why, 
then, should we start a campaign against foreign share- 
holdings in British companies? If American interests 
desired to obtain contro] of the British steel industry, we 
can see no economic or political objection, provided the 
Americans operated it more efficiently than the former 
owners. 
* * * 

This paragraph is written in ignorance of what Sir Eric 
Geddes will say at the general meeting of the Dunlop 
Rubber Company this week. It is hoped that he will 
reassure shareholders who have been disturbed at the Com- 
pany’s report for 1928 which disclosed losses in excess of 
£1,500,000 as a result of the abolition of the rubber restric- 
tion scheme. It was only in 1924 that the capital of the 
Company was reconstructed and a loss of £11,853,667 on 
capital account was written off. Of that loss over £7 mil- 
lions was caused by forward contracts for the purchase of 
rubber and cotton at what turned out to be ruinous prices. 
The explanation now given by the directors of the collapse 
in 1928 profits is as follows: ‘* The abrupt removal of 
restriction caused an immediate drop in the price of crude 
rubber which affected your plantation profits and necessi- 
tated writing down the value of stocks. Further, the sell- 
ing prices of finished goods were reduced in sympathy with 
the market price of the commodity before the actual price 
paid by the manufacturers had reached a similar level.” 
In other words, the Dunlop Rubber Company has been 
caught again over a fall in rubber prices. Is there a defect 
of the Dunlop organization that has not yet been remedied ? 


- * + 


Dunlop shareholders had been educated by Sir Eric 
Geddes to believe that the abolition of the rubber restric- 
tion scheme was a boon for their Company. It is a little 
hard for them to hear that it has reduced their profits by 
over £1,500,000. Sir Eric Geddes puts the blame for these 
losses on the Government because it abolished rubber 
restriction ‘* at short notice.”? Surely the trouble was 
caused by giving too long a notice—some eight months dur- 
ing which the restricted estates were free to accumulate 
stocks to await the period of free exportation. The Dunlop 
directors regard the circumstances as so exceptional as to 
justify the transfer of £1,500,000 from reserve account to 
trading account to meet these losses, especially as the 
reserve account was designed partly to meet such contin- 
gencies. This enables them to pay 20 per cent. dividends, 
against 25 per cent. in the previous year, and to carry 
forward £801,228 against £578,580. But if the transfer of 


£1,500,000 be excluded, it will be found that earnings on 
the ordinary share capital last year were only 3.38 per cent. 


CONTROL OF BRITISH COMPANIES—DUNLOP—UNITED STEEL—OIL 


against 29.4 per cent. in 1927. Are the directors, then, 
justified in paying so high a distribution as 20 per cent.? 
lf the corner has been turned and the Company is already 
on the way to prosperity, this dividend policy may, of 
course, be justified. But there is another point which 
requires explanation. In May, 1928, the directors made an 
issue of 2,050,000 ordinary shares of 6s. 8d. at 25s., a 
premium of 18s. 4d. per share. At this time the announce- 
ment of the abolition of the rubber restriction scheme was 
some months old, and the directors were in the position to 
observe the effect upon rubber prices. Was it not possible 
that the directors already knew of the losses which the 
Company was suffering? Perhaps the issue of these expen- 
sive shares has been a factor in deciding the directors to pay 
a dividend of 20 per cent. Meanwhile, Dunlop shares at 
19s. 6d. cum 20 per cent. dividend to yield 7 per cent. must 
be regarded as a speculation. 


* * * 


The shareholders of the United Steel Companies, Ltd., 
and United Strip and Bar Mills, Ltd., may be well advised 
to accept the cash offer made by the Austin Friars Trust 
because a reconstruction on the usual lines would probably 
involve the writing down of the junior securities to nothing. 
But they should think twice before putting back the cash 
received into the new holding company or reconstructed 
company formed by the Austin Friars Trust. What quali- 
fications are possessed by the new management which seeks 
to bring into the ** merger ” other big groups in the British 
steel industry? The Austin Friars Trust was only regis- 
tered as a private company in May, 1927, and its chairman 
is Mr. Clarence Hatry, who has certainly specialized in 
industrial mergers. With the help of the Parent Trust and 
Finance Company, Mr. Hatry was largely responsible for 
the promotion of the Drapery Trust and its merger with 
Debenhams, Ltd. It is said that in this latest excursion 
into the steel industry Mr. Hatry has also received the 
financial backing of the Parent Trust. That he will be as 
successful with a steel trust as with a drapery trust requires 
an amount of faith which not every shareholder of United 
Steel is likely to have. 


* * * 


The important event in the oil industry last week was 
the decision to impose restriction in California. This was 
in many ways the “ test ’? State because the prolific pro- 
duction of California was coming from the southern fields 
where the independent, small operators were supreme. A 
restriction umpire has now been appointed for California, 
on the lines of the restriction plan in Oklahoma, and pro- 
duction is to be reduced by 145,000 barrels a day. So the 
rebuff which the American Petroleum Institute received 
from the U.S. Attorney-General, who ruled that the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board had no power to approve 
the Institute’s national restriction programme, has not pre- 
vented the operators in individual States from taking action 
to cut out surplus production. It must not be forgotten that 
restriction, by maintaining crude oil prices, chiefly helps 
the outside producing companies who do not have to 
restrict. Perhaps this explains the prosperity of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Oilfields which has just increased its dividends. 
Trinidad Leaseholds and Apex Trinidad may be others to 
benefit. A novel introduction for the London oil share 
market this week has been the preferred and common shares 
of Oil Shares Incorporated. This is an American oil invest- 
ment trust, advised by the Petroleum Research Corporation 
which takes no less than one-fifth of the determined surplus 
profits. The preferred shares seem to us of doubtful 
security, seeing that their dividends are not at all covered 
by interest earnings : and the common shares appear to be 
more attractive for American speculators than for British, 
seeing that the Company is interested chiefly in American 
companies. 
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HENRY GLAVE, LTD. 


DIVIDEND ON DEFERRED 20 PER CENT. 

The seventh annual general meeting of Henry Glave, Ltd., 
was held on Tuesday last at the New Siore, 80-104, New Oxford 
Street, London, W. 

Sir Arthur Wheeler, Bt., D.L., 
This the first balance-sheet which covers a complete twelve 
months since we increased our capital, because a year ago our 
balance-sheet only showed the result of some eight months’ 
trading on the increased capital. We are, as you know, for the 


J.P. (the Chairman), said: 


is 


moment chiefly a holding company, and, to a small extent, 
a trading company, but, when these buildings which 
Wwe are now occupying are finished, we expect to he a 


very important trading company. We own a controlling interest 


in the United Drapery Stores, Ltd., which itself is a holding 
company, and receives its revenue from a number of old- 
established and prosperous drapery concerns in the Greater 


London area. Our operations here in Oxford Street have been 


seriously hampered during the past tweive months by the 
rebuilding, which is still progressing. 
PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


Our profit for 
brought in from k 
compared with £7 

25 


the year £67,087, which, with the £15,000 
ist year, makes a total available of £82,088, as 

€74,540 a year ago. The Preference dividend for 
the year requires only £5,600. The full 10 per cent. on the 
Preferred Ordinary takes £30,000 ; 20 per cent. on the Deferred 
takes £30,000, and we are carrying forward £14,674. 

Our new stores when completed will be one 
stores in London—and our floor space should 
approximately six acres. 

In this business, as you know, we pay cash, and we take 
the utmost discount from manufacturers and wholesalers, We 
sell for cash exclusively, and as a result we save considerably 
in book-keeping and clerical work, and we take no risk of bad 
debits. 

The turnover of our stock has been very much speeded up, 
and the results disclosed in this report have been secured in 
spite of adverse factors—the Holborn explosion, for instance. 

For eighty years the House of Glave has catered for ladies’ 
Wearing apparel, and has built up a valuable goodwill—this, by 
the way, is not included among the assets in our balance-sheet. 
In that period a great change has been effected. No longer can 
the draper be content to display the drab and restricted range 
of fabrics ; the women of to-day are giving more care to their 
clothing than in pre-war days, and not only must our stock be 
more and more attractive, but the building must be up to date. 


FAVOURABLE POSITION OF THE STORE 

We are living in a time of rapid progress. London is daily 
becoming more crowded, and this crowding is bringing about a 
very definite change. The change to which I want to draw your 
attention is this—that the shopping centre of London, the West 
End, is expanding; just as sure as the City tends to spread 
westward, the shopping centre tends to move our way; before 
long New Oxford Street will be to Oxford Street what New Bond 
Street is to the older part of that very well-known street. 

I want you io realize that not only are we taking advantage 
of the trade which comes to us to-day, but we are equipping 
ourselves with every modern improvement, so that we may meet 


is 


finest 
to 


the 
amount 


of 


the large increase in business which in a short time will be 
overwhelming, but we shall be ready for it; we shall have, to 


use a familiar expression, ‘‘ the best claim in a very rich field.” 
We are improving the tone of our store. 

In order to display the much wider range of fabrics and the 
many articles of modern dress, a number of new departments 
have been created, and the siaff has been augmented with some 
of the foremost experts and buyers. 

STRICTLY 


CASH DEALINGS 


Mr. W. J. Hopton, J.P. (Managing Director), in seconding 
the motion, said: Glave’s policy, as you know, is to sell only 
for cash. I have spent the greater part of my business life in a 


ready-money store whose original shareholders were fortunate 
enough to receive no less than £12 for every £1 share they held, 
so I know something about the joys of selling for ‘‘ Cash.’ Our 
policy here is to buy cheap and sell at keenest possible prices 
for cash only. I believe in small stocks and quick turnover. 
Glave’s average stock last year was about £8,000 less than the 
previous year, yet we served over 100,000 more customers. The 
advantage of that £8,000 less stock must be obvious to you all. 
It is not the store carrying the largest stocks which does the 
biggest return. In our business fashions change very quickly, 
and large stocks often mean heavy losses. We believe in keep- 
ing our stocks well under control, so that we are always in 
a position to buy novelties when they come along. I am a firm 
believer in judicious advertising, backed up by the right goods 
at the right price. 

I have the utmost confidence in the future of Glave’s, believ- 
ing that the store we are now planning will soon take its place 
in the front rank of London’s most successful businesses. Our 
silk and dress fabric section on the first floor is typical of what 
is to come. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








THE EAGLE STAR AND BRITISH 
DOMINIONS INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


LARGELY INCREASED PROFITS. 





Presiding at the General Meeting of the Eagle Star and 
British Dominions Insurance Company, Limited, held on 
Tuesday, April 80th, Sir Edward Mountain, Bart., J.P. 
(Chairman), in moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, said that the operations of the Company showed 
highly satisfactory results during the period under review. 

In the Life Department new policies numbering 2,125 
were issued, assuring sums of £1,961,446, of which £1,801,946 
were retained. This compared with a net retention of 
£1,557,280 in 1927. The total Life Funds now stood at 
£15,381,648, being an advance of over £257,000 during the 
year. The Quinquennial Valuation of the Star Closed Fund 
showed excellent results, the revealed surplus being approxi- 
mately £1,500,000, which permitted an allocation of High 
Reversionary Bonuses and enabled them to transfer to Profit 
and Loss £148,898 as the Shareholders’ proportion of the 
profits, while a sum of £21,487 in respect of the profits 
from the Sceptre k'und was carried forward to 1929. 

The premiums in the Fire Insurance Department 
amounted to £979,882, which was slightly lower than last 
year, owing to the relinquishment of some reinsurance 
agreements which it was not desired to continue. The loss 
ratio on earned premiums was 47.5 per cent. After provid- 
ing for a Reserve of 40 per cent. the profit from the year 
transferred to Profit and Loss Account was £82,028. 

In the Accident Department premiums amounted to 
£56,399, which showed an increase on the previous year, 
and after providing for all claims paid and outstanding and 
a reserve of 40 per cent. of the Premium Income, there 
remained a profit of £41,639 to be carried to Profit and 
Loss Account. 

The Employers’ Liability Department showed improved 
results, whilst in the General Department they were enabled, 
after providing for all claims paid and outstanding and a 
reserve of 40 per cent. to transfer to Profit and Loss, 
£46,868 as against £14,264 last year. 

In the Marine Department premiums, less reinsurances 
outstanding and commissions, amounted to £791,843, claims 
paid less recoveries being £730,600. £100,000 was trans- 
ferred from Profit and Loss and the Marine Fund stood at 
£627,586, which showed a higher ratio to the premium in- 
come than previously. The Chairman dealt in great detail 
and with commendable frankness with the causes which led 
to the present unsatisfactory condition of Marine business, 
and the steps which had already been taken and the further 
efforts which were being made to improve matters. 

They would see from the Profit and Loss Account that 
£120,000 had been written off the cost of Life Business 
acquired, a further £25,000 had been transferred to the Fire 
Additional Reserve Fund, raising that Fund to £50,000, and 
£50,000 had been transferred to the General Reserve Fund. 
bringing that Fund up to £1,400,000. 

The carry forward, subject to final dividend, had been 
increased to £95,462. 

The Premium Income for the year amounted to 
£4,369,725, whilst their total assets stood at £21,717,408, 
being an increase of £565,179 during the year. 

In conclusion, the Chairman said the Company had 
never been so well equipped as at present for transacting 
every class of business in all desirable parts of the world, 
and for rendering efficient service to the general public. 
They could, therefore, look forward with confidence to 
progressive success as the years went by. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted, 
and the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, Directors, and Staff. 
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ODHAMS PRESS, LTD. 


SUBSTANTIAL GROWTH IN PROFITS. 


SUCCESS OF ** THE PEOPLE.” 


annual general meeting of Odhams Press, 


The ninth Ltd., 
was held on Tuesday last at the Hotel Cecil, W.C. 

Mr. W. J. B. Odhams (the Chairman) said that the record 
profit carried to the balance-sheet was £176,783, as against 


£151,753 for 1927 and £116,872 for 1926, which he thought would 


be regarded as satisfactory. Shareholders would rightly gather 
that the business of the company continued to increase. They 
had had a larger gross turnover, a larger gross profit, and a 
larger net profit 
OUTPUT 250,000,000 COPIES A YEAR 

The average output of newspapers and periodicals produced 
by the company averaged more than 4,300,000 copies per week, 
or nearly 250,000,000 copies per annum. His statement gave a 
general idea of the company’s business, which was unique 


among printing and newspaper houses. 
speaking of the growth of the business, to pass over in silence 
the services of Mr. Elias, and not to refer to his great efforts 
in putting upon the market the improved ‘John Bull.” 

One other important interest of the company which gave 
a very large printing contract to-day and a promise of handsome 


It would be wrong, in 


return not only in printing, but on their share interest—more 
than 80 per cent.—was ‘‘ The People’’ newspaper. The net 
circulation of ‘‘ The People ’’ had, under Mr. Elias’s direction, 
increased from 300,000 four years ago to over two million net 


sales per week to-day. For at least one year more 
not expect to receive dividends, because 
in wiping off development expenditure. 


they must 
profits were being used 
In the meantime, the 


substantial printing profit was with them, and they must be 
content for a little while. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and the dividend of 
i5 per cent. on the Ordinary shares was confirmed. 
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HELP A _ BRITISH ; ENTERPRISE. 
British in the men engaged in it;' British in its material, 
British in that, while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN; 
British above all in its spirit. 
Will YOU he'p a BRITISH enterprise 
‘ THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE? 
It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. 
SEND 5/- TO-DAY 
Tue Eart or Harrowsy Grorce F. Seg, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer ecretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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Life Assurance 


Of all forms of life assurance none is so advantageous to policy- 
holders as mutual assurance, and A.M.P. Mutual Assurance in 
articular. 
eing mutual, the A.M.P. has no shareholders. 
is divided yearly among its members. 
The largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office, the 
AM.P. offers lower premiums, larger bonuses, and many other 
advantages due to able and economical administration. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 
Assets £67 ,000,000. Annual Income 210,000,000 
New ordinary business for 1927 £15,397,528. Cash Surplus 
(Ordinary Department) divided for one year (1927) 22,895,454. 


Please write for Prospectus. 


Established in Australia in 1849. 


London Uffice ROBERT THODEY, F.1.A., 
73-76, King William St. Manager for the United Kingdom. 


All surplus 
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To keep healthy, happy and vigorous—retain 
your youthful waistline, and supple muscles. 


10 minutes a day 


“TERRY” 


Steelstranding 


will give you a daily tone-up—ward off indiges- 
tion, and hold back the hand of time. The 
**5 in 1” Combination Wall Exerciser, 19 Ibs. 
pull, 22/6; 23 lbs., 25/- each, with 3 charts. 
Buy from sports dealers. In case of difficulty, 
please write to us. List free. 























Herbert Terry & Sons, Ltd., 
Redditch, Eng. Est. 1855. 
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